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Have Better Land and Bigger Fields Next Year. 


T IS ONE of the gratifying evidences of the great progress the ditches and substitute the Mangum terrace. This is simply a low, 
| South is making in agriculture that so much interest is being broad ridge of earth running with the contour of the land. It can 
taken in drainage, both in the great drainage projects for the rec- be plowed across, and run over with machinery, and according to our 
| lamation of swamp lands and the drainage by individual farmers of the observation, is just as effective as the old-style terrace. 
| comparatively small patches of waste land on es 
' their farms. It is gratifying, too, to note that Pe tee ee 
under-drainage is becoming so popular, that Be 
- 80 many farmers have found out that it is 
* better to put the drain underground, where it 
' will be out of the way, than to have an 
_ open ditch, which cuts up the field, causes 
- unnecessary turnings and so a needless waste 
| of time and labor, makes the use of improved 
z machinery less satisfactory and profitable, 
and often furnishes a breeding place for in- 
_jurious weeds. Indeed, the substitution of 
| under-drains for open ditches and terraces is 
‘one of the most profitable lines of work many 
| farmers could follow this winter. Even if 
| they are unable to buy tile, they can use 
_ stones or pine poles and get much better re- 
| sults than from open ditches. 
' Again, it is good to note the growing real- 
' ization of the fact that it is not only swampy 
| lowlands that need under-drainage, but that 
this work will be profitable on any land on 
» which water is at all likely to stand long 
‘enough to injure crops, as well as on any land 
' which lacks the ability to absorb and hold a : or - ; 
ee aenntity of water. We remember A POWER DITCHER AT. WORK—THIS IS THE MACHINE MR. FRENCH Pe acgen tina toes on 
» to have read that, ‘‘Under-drainage is the best jini 


¥ subsoiling’’; and we have an idea that properly laid tile drains would in Then there are in some cases open ditches to dig; ditch banks, fence- 

| many cases be one of the best preventives of washing. rows and road-sides to clean off; patches of brush and briers and sec- 

This is particularly the season, too, to get out the stumps. There are ond growth pines to clear up; gullies to fill, galled spots to reclaim— 

_awhole lot of ways of doing this very important job. The usefulness all these things will help to better land and bigger fields. 

_ of dynamite and of the stump puller has been many times demonstrat- 

| ed; burning seems to give good results in some cases; on another page FEATURES OF THIS ISSUE. 
We are giving a picture and description of a device that might be of COLLEGE TRAINING FOR THE COUNTRY GIRL—Many Ways 

1 Service to some. In short, if aman is really in earnest about get- in Which It Will Help Her . 

4 ting rid of his stumps, he can find a way to do it. It will cost him GRINDING AND SOAKING CORN FOR HOGS—Figures to Show 


a That Grinding Seldom Pays 
' something, to be sure, any way he goes at it; but it will be decidedly JIM MULEKIN’'S BIG COTTON CROP—How It Was That Jim 
profitable work for all that. Does any man suppose that it doesn’t cost Made No Money on It 


|him anything to dodge about stumps as he breaks and cultivates his KEEPING THE POULTRY HOUSES CLEAN—A Novel Plan to 
land, to be compelled to use crude implements instead of improved Get Rid of Lice and Mites 

3 MAKING THE CHRISTM y S—Mrs. §S iv 

| Ones, to repair the breakage and make up the loss of wear and tear SaSRe CARE ve Stree, Gime Some 


; Good Recipes 
' Caused by the stumps, to get rid of the weeds which grow about them MR. ROOSEVELT AND THE TRUST PROBLEM—How Best to 


| to seed the rest of. the fields, to lose the use of the land they occupy? Handle the Trusts 

Clearing out the stumps may not add to the actual fertility of the field, NORTH a ae CONVENTION—The Great Work 
Fb 1 l Being Done in the Eastern Part of the State 

. will increase its cultivable area, and enable it to grow larger | owe PROBLEMS OF THE LARGE FARMER—The Principles of 


Successful Farming Are the Same With Few Acres or Many. . 
Then there are lots of farmers who have terraces of the wrong SOME SEED CORN PROBLEMS—Buy Seed Corn on the Ear... 


sort. We refer to the little sharp ridges with a ditch above them. TILE DRAINAGE PROBLEMS—Mr. French Answers Some Ques- 
hese terraces are always unsightly, always in the way, always tions 

E JYALUE OF A TRAINE —Al S >» Hints Al I 

‘dangerous, because if they break through, the break is likely to re- . eae ears mae Sete Ahaws. hae 


to Do in the Sick Room 
)Sult in the immediate formation of a gulley. On lands that must be WINTER WORK IN THE ORCHARD—Some Diseases and Insects 
'terraced we believe it will pay farmers to get rid of these banks and to Fight this Winter 
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“T have some seedling pecan trees eight years 
old which have never bloomed. Are they barren 
or not old enough?” Seedling pecan trees sel- 
dom bloom or bear nuts in less than twelve to 
sixteen years. Then it is probable that the nuts 
may be inferior. It is far better to plant budded 
trees of the improved sorts. 





“Tg there any danger in using water from a 
galvanized tank?’’ If the water is soft, there 
will be danger in using it from a galvanized tank. 
If the water is hard or limy, it will deposit an 
insoluble coating on the zine and the water will 
not be dangerous. I would be afraid of soft wa- 
ter that stands long in a galvanized tank. 





If you have been doing patch-work farming 
with spots of corn or cotton interspersed between 
gullies and bunches of bushes and plots of broom- 
sedge, get to work this winter and clear up the 
field of all encumbrances. Put dams of stakes 
and brush in the gullies to catch the silt and fill 
the gullies. Get your land into broad open fields 
and abolish the bushes and the brush-lined ditch 
banks. 





“Will Bermuda grass cross from one field to 
another under the fence? Can Bermuda sod ever 
be cultivated with satisfaction? Can it be kill- 
ed?”? Bermuda grass will certainly creep under a 
fence. Bermuda can be destroyed easily, for I 
have done it. It will not grow in the shade, and 
one heavy crop of peas in summer will nearly 
finish it. Then seed to crimson clover and you 
can turn this under in the spring and cultivate 
the land in corn or cotton with }‘ttle or no bother 
from Bermuda. 





Mr. Ballard and his co-operative friends will be 
a long time getting their soil rich by hauling 
leaves and trash to rot on it. No doubt the vege- 
table matter thus gotten is good, but the labor 
is greater than the value, and it is far cheaper to 
grow, as the Editor suggests, the humus-making 
material all over the land and save the cost of 
raking and hauling and spreading leaves. The 
legume crops will get Mr. B. the “niter’’ he speaks 
of ten times as fast as he can get it with leaves, 
and will be getting it while he sleeps, night after 
night and day after day, without his laboring 
over it all the time. Rotten leaves mixed with 
lime are valuable on garden plots where it is not 
practicable to grow the legumes by reason of the 
land being occupied with winter crops, but in 
field operations do not waste time and labor on 
composting. 





“What grass will make the best lawn under 
sugar maple trees?’”’ If the sugar maple trees are 
planted in a dense grove, you will never get much 
grass under them. The best chance will be with 
a mixture of redtop and Kentucky bluegrass. The 
practice of planting a dense grove of trees around 
a house is bad. The sun should shine on a dwel- 
ling, and it is really hotter where the house is 
smothered with trees. Trees are beautiful and 
essential to the adornment of the home. But 
plant them and plant shrubbery as a frame-work 
to the lawn, and then have an open sweep of 
grass in front on the dwelling. The front porch 
is of more use as shade to sit under than the 
trees, and it is not wholesome to have trees too 
dense and too close to the dwelling. Let the sun- 
shine in; it is the greatest of all destroyers of 
disease germs. 





“What is the best remedy for cutworms?’”’ You 
will seldom be much troubled by cutworms in a 
garden if it is kept clean all summer and con- 
stantly cropped in a succession of vegetables. 
The average country village garden is planted in 
the spring, and at this season of the year is usual- 
ly as mass of dead grass, tomato and bean vines 
and corn stalks, a regular breeding ground for 
cutworms. The land I am using for garden pur- 
poses was bought a littie over two years ago. It 
had been lying in weeds and grass several years, 
and in the spring of 1910 the cutworms swarmed 
on me and destroyed plants as fast as I set them. 
Then I mixed some slightly dampened bran, 50 
parts bran to 1 part of Paris green, and sprin- 
kled this about the tomato plants and other 
plants that the cutworms were after, and that 
was the last of them. The garden was worked 
perfectly clean all summer and, in fact, had crops 
on it all winter of the more hardy things. Last 





spring I was ready for the cutworms, but they 
did not put in an appearance. In fact, I had 
broken up their breeding places in the weeds and 
grass, and I did not need the poison. But if 
your garden is now full of dead weeds, you had 
better have the poison ready in the spring, for 
you will surely have the cutworms. 





Jim Mulekin’s Big Cotton Crop. 





‘Planters’ Supply House’”’ unloading a wag- 
on load of oats that he had sold to the 
supply house, when his neighbor, Jim Mulekin, 
came up with a single bale of cotton on his one- 
mule wagon. 
Henry had passed the last sack of oats into the 
warehouse, and Jim sang out: 
“Hi, Henry, you buying supplies, too?” 
“No,’”’ said Henry, “I am selling supplies for 


H KNOWIT was backed up at the 




















Mr. A. D. Hudson. 


> E ARE glad to present herewith a pic- 
ture of Mr. A. D. Hudson, President 
of the South Carolina Corn Breeders’ 
Association, and one of the most progressive 
of the many progressive leaders of Palmetto 
State 
State Commission in charge of the great South 
Atlantic Corn Exposition to be held in Colum- 
bia, December 15-16. This Exposition is for 
the States of North Carolina, South Carolina, 
and Georgia, and is one of the most notable 
agricultural events of the year in our terri- 
tory. 


agriculture. He is chairman of the 











fellows like you to buy. 
that cotton?”’ 

“Yes,” said Jim, “I have got to sell it to settle 
with the supply company for the meat and feed I 
got all summer, and I have got to bring more, too, 
but my old mule could only haul one bale over 
these roads, and when I have settled up, I will 
have mighty little left to live on this winter.’’ 

“Have you not raised any corn or oats or hay?” 

“Well, I raised a little corn, but the summer 
was so dry that I did not get enough to feed my 
mule through the winter, to say nothing of meal 
for the house, and I had to kill my pigs because 
there was not corn enough to finish fattening 
them, and the meat is poor stuff, and I shall have 
to buy meat another summer. I’ll have to buy 
cottonseed hulls, I guess, for my mule and cow, 
and by the time this summer’s mortgage is set- 
tled, I will have to make another on next year’s 
crop. I can’t grow anything but cotton, because 
that is the only thing I can get money out of.”’ 

“Well,” said Henry, “I do not find it that way. 
I raised a good crop of oats, fully 50 or more 
bushels an acre, and I have just sold 50 bushels 
for 65 cents a bushel. I have not sold a pound 
of cotton, and do not intend to sell any till the 
price is better, though, in fact, at the present 
price, 9 cents a pound, there would be some mar- 
gin for me, for I have kept an accurate account, 
and my cotton has cost me less than 5 cents a 
pound. Then I have all the peavine hay I can 
feed. In fact, I have got to buy more more stock 
to eat up my hay and the corn stover that I 
have had shredded. And I traded my cottonseed 
at the mill for meal, and I am going to feed that, 
too, and I hope to have manure enough in the 


Are you going to sell 


igi yOu ~ Bay su, 


spring and during the winter to cover over thg 


crimson clover that I shall turn under for corp, 
And I shall probably have some corn to sell {py 
the spring, but as I am fattening a good lot of 
hogs and some beef cattle, I shall not sell any 
corn yet. I broke my pea stubble well and soweg 
it to crimson clover which I shall turn under for 
cotton, and save @ goodly part of the fertilizer.” 


“But,” said Jim, “it must take a good lot of 
money to farm your way. I have only one Mule, 
and I ¢an’t break land like you do and can only 
work so much land in cotton and corn, and I haye 
nothing to work with but a plow.” 


“Yes,”’ said Henry, ‘“‘ a few years ago I was ip 
the same condition, and I determined to get out 
of it. I got some good books on farming and 
took The Progressive Farmer and began to study 
farming as a profession. I went in debt for an. 
other mule and went toe work to plow my land 
better and put it into a regular rotation of crops, 
and I have stuck to it. Last spring, when cotton 
was away up in the figures, I did not do like you 
and a lot of others, plant every acre I could plow 
in cotton, but I stuck to the regular rotation and 
made a bale and a half an acre, made 50 bushels of 
oats and the same of corn that was planted on 
crimson clover sod. I have saved in the labor of 
cultivation by getting a two-horse cultivator, a 
weeder and a smoothing harrow, and I get over 
the land so fast that the grass has no chance. 
Then I always have clover to turn for corn and 
cotton and never have any bare land wasting fer- 
tility in the winter rains, and my farm is in- 
creasing in productiveness every year. Jim, you 
had three times as much land in cotton as I had, 
and I made more cotton than you did and made 
the oats and peavine hay and corn besides.” 


“That’s so,” said Jim, “but your land is rich 
and mine is poor.” 


“Yes,” said Henry, ‘‘and my land was as poor 
as yours when I broke away from the old practice 
and went to farming, and it has grown richer 
because I have farmed it and have put more 
humus into it, and have raised forage and fed 
it and made manure and made something on the 
stock, too. Don’t you see, Jim, that you are no 
better off to-day than you were last spring? In 
fact, you are worse off, for the price of cotton has 
dropped and you have nothing else to sell, and 
you have got to take any old price the specula- 
tors offer, while I can afford to wait till all you 
fellows who have got to sell have gotten out of 
the way, and then in the normal conditions the 
price of cotton is sure to advance. Don’t you 
think that it would be better to break away and 
get out of the old ruts? Then, instead of coming 
here with a single bale of cotton to help pay off 
debts made at a big profit to the merchant, you 
could be selling him grain for cash as I am doing. 
Then, too, the fertilizer I bought last spring and 
mixed for myself did not cost me any more than 
the 2—-8—-2 you bought, though I used more of 
it an acre, for I had clover to turn under and did 
not buy any ammonia, but mixed phosphate and 
potash liberally for my cotton, and bought noth- 
ing for my corn. I had clover to turn under and 
had spread manure on that clover all winter a8 
fast as it was made, and I made corn at an actual 
cost of a little more than 10 cents a bushel, and 
before next spring you will be buying it at $14 
bushel. Then I made as much peavine hay as my 
barn would hold, and now the price of hay is 80 
high that I am debating whether to sell it or feed 
it. There will not be much profit in feeding $25 
hay, but I do not believe that I can afford to do 
without the manure, and I rather think I shall 
feed it, for I am looking more after the future of 
my land than the immediate profit in selling hay: 
T will, at least, turn the hay into cash and ma- 
nure, and we all need cash in the spring for I cal 
buy what fertilizers I need for a great deal less 
than you can in buying on credit. You remem- 
ber I told you last fall that you had better so¥ 
crimson clover and oats and not let the high price 
of cotton make you lose your head. I thought 
you were going to do better, but, like hundreds 
of others all around us, you thought that 15-cent 
cotton had come to stay, and you made cotton at 
twice the cost I did, and now have to sel! on 4 
falling market to pay your debts.” 

“Well,” said Jim, “I know you are right, but it 
is awful hard for an cld dog to learn new tricks, 
and I have never believed in this book farming. 
But it seenis to be helping you, and if you will 
lend me some of your books [ think I will tt 
this winter to study up on farming and start off 
to do as you are doing. And if I can scare UP a 
dollar after I have sold this cotton, I am going to 
take that paper you mentioned, too. I can’t get 
any worse off, and perhaps I may do better.” 





The only undignified job I know of is loaf- 
ing.—Old Gorgon Graham. 
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Timely Farm Suggestions. 


By Tait Butler. 











SOME PROBLEMS OF THE LARGE FARM. 


The Same Attention to Details Necessary on a Large Farm as 
on a Small One—Why the Old Plantation System is Not Adapted 


to Livestock Raising. 


LOUISIANA corresponaent 

A writes that the most of the ad- 
Aw in The Progressive Farmer 
applies to small farmers and is not 
applicable to a place of 500 acres. 
We do not think this is so, for we 
believe th. Same principles apply on 
small and large farms alike. 

The questions raised are: (1) The 
gving of the manure of 40 mules 
which when idle are allowed t run 
out in an open lot; (2) the saving 
of the manure of 50 cattle which ~ e 
fd lightly and rvn in a woods pas- 
ture, and (3) the management of six 
prood sows and their pigs rather un- 
successfully kept in the mule lIct. 

The evestions raised by our corr3- 
spondent are pertinent ones. The 
gstem of farming, for instance, 
which makes it necessary to have 40 
mules idle for any considerable 
length of time is an expensive one; 
for an idle mule is a consumer rather 
than a producer and is kept at a loss 
for the time he is idle. This may be 
the best system of farming for large 
farms. We must accept it as such, 
in discussing the questions pro- 
pounded by our correspondent. The 
manure from 40 mules is valuable, 
but it is probably not practicable to 
cover en open yard w'th material that 
will hold the urine. The mules need 
to be in the open, however, when 
idie, and this leaves oniy one plan, 
which occurs to us, for saving the 
manure. An open shed 1s possible. 
One open on all sides but with a cov- 
er would give the mules a good treat- 
ment and would save the manure if 
alittle straw or litter were used. It 


is simply a question of the extra 
value of the manure saved as com- 
pared with the cost of a roof. We 


believe it would pay, but before one 
could state positively, it would be 
necessary to know how many days in 
the year these 40 muuies are in this 
open lot, the quantity and kind of 
feed given and the cost of supplying 
the necessary litter. Vhen kept un- 
der such a shed with a *-ir supply of 
litter to take up the urine, the ma- 
ture should be worth fully one-half 
to three-fourths as much as the plant 
foods in the feed consumed. Vhena 
in the open the urine is practically 
alllost and a good share of the value 
of the solid excrement also. The 
wine contains about half the piant 
foods in excrement of an animal. 

We know of no way of saving the 
manure of the cattle running in the 
woods. Cattle kept in this way are 
seldom profitable and this is stated 
tobe the case with our correspond- 
ent. 

On land which is cleared so that 
all of it is producing grass the ma- 
lure is not lost but improves the 
soil which affords more pasture feed. 

The same shed arrangement under 
Which the cattle could be fed might 
battially solve the problem. If the 
fattle are fed at night in winter 
lime, a large amount of manure could 
be Saved, but here again the time 
they are kept in and the character 
%f the feed will determine whether 
the extra manure will pay for the 
‘st of the roof. In summer time 
the cattle should be on the pasture 
night, for the early morning and 
late evening are the best grazing 
Mriods of the day. 

In the management of livestock 
the 8ame principles apply on large 
ld small farms alike. Personal 
“te and attention are necessary to 


success, unless the methods of the 
large ranch are to be followed. In 
such case small profits must be ac- 
cepted and compensated for by large 
numbers and small cost. 


It will pay our correspondent to 
provide more suitable quarters for 
his brood sows and young pigs. Of 
course, it would be well if we could 
find a hog that would make large 
profits with such treatment, but it 
simply cannot be done. A number 
of half-grown pigs or even grown 
hogs may be kept in the mule lot to 
glean the droppings, but breeding 
stock can not be kept that way. 

We suspect that the reason our 
teachings will not apply to some of 
the larger farms is because these 
farms are in the South run in a 
manner the reverse of those neces- 
sary to make livestock keeping profit- 
able or satisfactory. 

We are sure our correspondent is 
right when he says his cattle and 
hogs are not kept at much profit. 
Livestock can not be kept profitably 
in this way. The same care is nec- 
essary for livestock on a large farm 
as on a small one. It is true that 
livestock kept in the usual manner 
on our large farms may pay some 
profit and the total profit of the 
farm may be greater than were other 
methods followed, but the fact re- 
mains that livestock is not the most 
profitable unless given close care and 
attention, and there is no difference 
in this respect on large and small 
farms, nor can materially different 
methods of handling the stock be 
put into effect. The livestock sim- 
ply refuse to change to suit the dif- 
ferences in farm methods, and dif- 
ferences in profits from them conse- 
quently follow. We wish we could 
suggest methods by which livestock 
could be kept successfully on the 
old, large plantation system of farm- 
ing, but we can not do it. 





THE HOME CURING OF PORK. 


In the States where hogs are 
largely raised for market little of 
the pork consumed by the farmers 
is cured on the farms. Some one 
has estimated that single States pay 
out six to ten million dollars an- 
nually to the packers for pork whicb 
they grew themselves. This is in 
strict conformity with the tendency 
of business methods in these days. 
The packers are better prepared for 
curing the meats and can do it 
cheaper and better. It is doubtful 
if, however, the advantages possessed 
by the packer in greater knowledge 
and better facilities for slaughtering 
and curing, equal the loss in trans- 
porting the hogs to market and the 
meats back to the farm. 

We have no faith in the claim 
that because our forefathers cured 
their meat on the farm we ought to 
do so. Nor do we believe that the 
meat cured by our forefathers or 
that cured on the farms today is 
equal in quality to that cured by 
the packers. In fact, we are, con- 
vinced that as a rule it is much in- 
ferior to the product of the packing- 
houses. Moreover, in attempts to 
cure pork on the farm, in our warm 
climate, much is lost and the work 
as a whole is unsatisfactory. But 
we have few packing-houses and no 
established hog markets so that the 
home curing of pork is a necessity 
on the average Southern farm. 

That no good method of curing 


pork on the farm has ever been de- 
veloped is unquestionably true and 
it is a line of work to which our ex- 
periment stations should devote at- 
tention. Tastes differ so greatly, as 
affected by habit or custom, that a 
method of curing which is thought 
satisfactory by one is entirely un- 
satisfactory to another. 

A recipe for curing pork is always 
easy to obtain, but a reliable, easy 
and satisfactory method for the farm 
curing of pork is yet to be devised. 
This applies to the South, particu- 
larly, where a warm climate necessi- 
tates methods of saving, if the occa- 
sional spoiling of the meat is to be 
avoided, which do not result in a 
good product. We are frequently 
asked for information on the curing 
of pork on the farm and while many 
methods might be suggested we 
know of none that is satisfactory. 

A free discussion of this subject 
in The Progressive Farmer during 
December will be helpful, even 
though no entirely satisfactory 
method is developed, and we invite 
our readers to offer suggestions. 





WHY THE SOUTH GROWS SO 
LITTLE HAY. 


When the question is asked why 
the South does not produce more 





hay, the answer is generally because 
we are a one-crop or cotton-growing | 
country. Seriously we doubt if this 
is the reason. The hay-growing sec- | 
tions, so far as we are able to learn, | 
are sections where some more or less 
permanent meadow or hay-growing 
plants thrive. So far as we know 
those sections lacking such plants jo 
not develop into hay-exporting sec- 
tions. For instance, the hay-growing 
States of the North have timothy 
that does not require to be seeded 
for each crop, and the hay-growing 
sections of Mississippi, Alabama and 
Louisiana have Johnson grass, Ber- 
muda grass, alfalfa and lespedeza, 
which do not :equire annual seeding. 
While we believe the absence of 
such permanent meadow or hay 
plants is the chief reason why the 
South generally fails to produce the 
hay she uses, there is no doubt but 
that crops may be sowed annually, 
or two crops a year sowed, that will 
produce more hay and as cheaply 
per ton as in some of those sections 
where hay is made a sales crop. 
It generally requires a litle too much 
trouble to grow hay in the South. 





Farmers’ Bulletin No. 475, “Ice 
Houses,” has just been issued. Many 
of our readers in Virginia, western 
Nortn Carolina and eastern Tennes- 
see should find this bulletin helpful, 
and we would advise all who live in 
the cooler parts of our territory to 
write to the Secretary of Agriculture, 
Washington, D. C., for a copy. A 
supply of ice next summer will add 
wonderfully to the satisfaction of 
life. 











INVESTMFNT 


7, 8 or 9 Per Cent Guaranteed 
on Sums From $50 to $200 


To a limited number of Progrestive Farm- 
er readers of character and standing in 
their respective ccmmunities, we shall be 
glad to send particulars concerning a thor- 
onxhly gilt-edge investment guaranteeing 
7% at least, with 8 or 9% as a possibility. 
No large amounts taken. 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, 














Raleigh, N. C. 


| Freight Paid, Sent on Free 
SS 
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SN ‘ 
Forty Years Without 
One Cent For Repairs 


Many of our mills have now been in opera 







non in the South for 30 and 40 years, without 
costing one cent for repairs, Names of owners 
furnished on reguest. The cheapest mili be 
cause it lasts a lifetime, doesn't break down 
and does more kinds of work and be tter w ork 
than any other mill. Genuine imported French 
Buhr mill stones, not soft native stones, not 






iron grinders. Easily kept in perfect condi 
tion. Needs no experience and Titus lina 
Produces the very highest grade of corm 
meal, rye, graham and wholewheat flour, 
Grinds the best, smoothest and most nourish. 
ing stock feed. Doesn't tear or burn the grain. 
A paying investment for private or publie 
gtinding. Low first cost. Fully guaranteed. 


30 Days Trial Costs you nothing i f 
2 * it doesn’t convince 
you. Write for trial plan and “Book on Milis” 











Soid by teading responsible machinery houses 
Wordyke & M 
ord yke & armon Co. (Est. 1851) 


is Street indianapolis, Indiana 
erice’s Leading Flour Mil! Builders 


Big Bargainsin 
QUAKER CIT 
FEED MILLS BE 


The standard of quality for 44 
from hand to 20 horsepower. a tin, 























Tefal. 
= 2 





Grind Corn and Cob, Feed, 
Tavie Meal, Shuck and Kaffir 
Corn and all kinds of smal! grain, 
separately or mixed. If the mill 
Sena hat kas satisfactory after 

‘al, return it at our expense. 
We also handle Engines Cutters. 
Sheliers. Send for Free Catalog. 
A.W. STRAUB COMPAN Y 
Dept. M-38th& Ficbert St. , Phila. 4 
Ya. Dept, 1-2701-098. Ashland Ave., 
Chicago, Illinois 












Better Results with Less Power 


SUPERIOR DUPLEX MILL 


Double grinding rings with saw tooth 
grooves grind twice as much 

. otherfeed mill of same size 

we |with one-third less fuel. 

- Force feed ; never chokes. For Gaso- 

-ine or Steam Engine. Grinds corn on 

cobs or in shucks, shell corn, sheaf 

Fj Oats, Kaffir corn, alfalfa, oats, rye, 

wheat, barley, cottor seed. 

+ |_| Coarse or fine. Easy to 

3 Operate. Fully enaranteed, 

Catalog FREE. Write today. 


Superior Mfg. & Mill Co, 
10 East Street, Springfield, 0, 





. _. This No. 6 triple geared, double act- 
vN _ Sweep mill has more capacity and 
will do better work than any other 
i two-horse mill; it 
TURNS CORN 
TO DOLLARS 
Avoid waste, and make 
. big protits by grind- 
2 our feed with 
our mills. 
= make power mills also 
se for engines of any size, 





O ~ Send for free catalog 
THE BAVER BROS. CO., Bor 414 Spascrrin, Outs 


Earn $10 a day 


Sawing firewood, lumber, lath, posts, 
ete., on contract work, You can cut 
more and cut much easier with a 


Hertzler & Zook 


Portable &S av 


Wood 
Absolutely the cheapest and best saw 


male. Guaranteed for 1 year. 
§ tt factory prices—$10 and up. 
Save middleman’ 



















touches tt 
saw to which 
ve added 










ac - Big ey 

and savers. Send for 
HERTZLER & ZOOK CO. 

Boxzr5 Belleville, Pa. 


















ANY WwooD 
IN ANY POSITION 
S ON ANY GROUND 
Ral fin meget 
1 Man S23: Maching BEATS 2 Cross-cut Saw 


@ cords daily isthe usual average for one mane 
mASY . 





faster, runs casier and will 
last ponget than ever. Adjusted in a minuts to suita 12 
l 


Our i9l8 Model Machine saws 
year-o Ask for catalog No Més 
and low price, First order gets agency 

Folding Sawing Mach. Co., 161 W. Harrison St., Chicago, Il 


boy or strongest man. 





HUSTLER SAW MILL 





Record 
2100 ft. of Boards 
in One Hour 


It is the lightest running, easiest haudled, fastest cutter, most durable and’satisfactory Saw Mill on 


the market. 


Write for catalog.No..21. 


o 


No other mill has so many time and labor saving inventions all in one, 
price. We build Log Beam Mills, Mounted Mills, Planers and Matchers, Swing Saws, 


at such a low 
Edgers, etc. 


SALEM [R0N WORKS, Winston-Salem, N. C. 














25 years practical experi- 
ence back of Bostrom’s book 
entitled “‘Soil Salvation.” 
After studying it, you will 
know how to make useless 


FREE to interested land 
owners who write for it—it 
fully explains the use 


The Bostrom Improved 


$15 FARM LEVEL 


With Telescope 

A perfectly SIMPLE, ACCURATE and 
DURABLE outfit which includes Level, TEL- 
ESCOPE with magnifying lenses enabling 
you to read target a quarter of a mileor more 
away—alsc Tripod, Graduated Rod, Target, 
Plumb Bob and full instructions. Is used 
and indorsed from the Atlantic to the Pacific 
for all sorts of farm leveling. .- 

If not sold in your town, will ship direct ong 
receipt of price, $15—or will ship 
C.0.D., subject to examination. aaa 
Money back if not satisfied = 
AFTER ACTUAL FIELD @& 
TRIAL. 

Bostrom-Brady Mfg. Co. 
158 Madison Ave., Atlanta, Ga. / 




















ORAINED —SOUL 


DRAIN YOUR LAND 


UNDRAINED —— SOIL 


Increase crops 59 per cent by draining off 
the surplus water with “Chattanooga” hird 
burned viay tile The richest soil and plant 
food washes down into the low wet bottom 
la d; by drainiog ta t bottom lane you can 
mik= tt yield the best crops on the f:rm. 
We sell th» very best hard wuraed clay tile 
direct .t low prices. Write for free pamph- 
let on drainage 

We also manuf cture vitrified well curb- 
ing. the only material kno va for excluding 
ail contaminations and for keeping your 
well pur« and wet and clean. 


CHATTANOOGA SEWER PIPE CO., 
Manufacturers, 
Chattanooga Tenn- 














We Have Saved our Farmer 
Friends $1402 03 on 100 
Cars Ground Phosphate 


The first 100 cars of Ground 
Phosphate Rock shipped by us 
this season contained 2485.7 tons, 
valued at $18,642.75 and guaran- 
teed to contain 12 1-2 per cent Phos- 
phorus and not over 3 per cent 
moisture. 

The analysis shows this rock to 
have contained 13.33 per cent 
Phosphorus and 1.16 per cent 
moisture. x | 

The difference in value is $14. 
per car. 


Were You One of our Farmer Friends? 
If not let us put you on the list. 


FEDERAL CHEMICAL CO. 


GROUND ROCK DEPARTMENT 
COLUMBIA, - - « © Tennessee 


Oyster Shell Lime 
r and Crude Shell 


We h-veitin all its varions grates, 
including the Pulvevized Raw 
Shell. which is so highty recom- 
mended ::y allthe Avricultaral De- 
partments. We guarartee our 
goods equal to any and superior to 
mst that is sold and to give you 
2000 Ibs., to he ton We make our 
own shells therefore, are in a po- 
sition to meet any vind of legiti- 
mate comvetition. By all means 
write us before you buy. We will 
certainly save you money e 
want to make contracts with ferti- 
lizer dealers and responsibie farm- 
ers, who will h-ndleacar load, or 
more. Maruf:ctur-d by Hopkins- 
Keeling Oyster Co. Norfolk, Va, 
(largest vacke’ s South). For sale by 


J. W. BROWN, Broker, 
Trotville, N. C. 
































“UNCLE SAM” says (Builetin No. 77) 
OYSTFR SHELL LIME 
IS 95% PURE LIME 
oe el the most economical to use 
Let US srove: te to you 








be determined very largely by 
the slope of the land to be 
drained and the character of the sub- 
soil. On a deep alluvial or sandy 
soil larger tile should be used and 
the lines farther apart than where 
the subsoil is a stiff clay. In this 
connection it is well to remember 
that one large tile will care for a 
much greater volume of water than 
will several smaller ones having the 
same aggregate measured capacity. 


Thus, one 12-inch tile, under the 
same conditions, will carry approxi- 
mately the same volume of: water as 
will two nine-inch, three eight-inch, 
or sixteen four-inch tiles. Water 
runs much faster in large volumes 
because of less friction. Where a 
complete system of drains is laid— 
that is, where the whole surface of 
the soil is underlaid with drains from 
2 to 6 rods apart, a 12-inch main 
will handle the surplus water from 
around 140 acres of land, in our sec- 
tion, within 48 hours, or before dam- 
age would be done to ordinary crops, 
and under the same conditions a six- 
inch main will take care of the sur- 
plus from 25 acres. 


Just keep this point in mind: 
When your lateral drains are laid 
greater distances apart larger tiles 
should be used. Thus if you are 
using 2% or three-inch tile, running 
the lines two rods apart, should you 
come to a piece of alluvial soil where 
4 rods would be close enough for 
the lines, instead of three-inch, four- 
inch tiles should be used. When 
draining land having a sandy or al- 
luvial subsoil, care should be taken 
that the drain be dug with less fall 
than would be permissi!.’e in stiff 
clay soils. Where drains are laid 
with a heavy grade through soft 
soils, the suction of the water passing 
through the tile is so great that soil 
or sand may be drawn in through 
the joints until cavities of sufficient 
size are formed at the points to allow 
the tile to settle out of line. The 
above is in anwer to many letters re- 
cently received bearing on this sub- 
ject. 


Where a vast amount of drainage 
is necessary, as in many sections of 
our great Southeastern country, and 
labor scarce, as it usually is, men are 
inquiring concerning the practicabil- 
ity of steam or gasoline machines for 
digging the ditches. I have been 
fortunate in securing some half-tones 
showing a machine that has proven a 
success in many sections of the United 
States. I have a friend who owns one 
of these diggers and he speaks in 
the highest terms of its cheap, rapid, 
effective work. One of them, owned 
in Alabama, has cut 25 miles of 
drains. With one of these machines 
(either gasoline or steam) two men 
can cut from 100 to 180 rods of 
three-foot ditch per day, at a cost for 
gasoline of about $1.50 per day, or 
cost of coal in proportion. These ma- 
chines are guaranteed to work in any 
soil where a team can haul an empty 
wagon, as for swampy land an apron 
tractor is used that distributes the 
weight of the machine over a large 
surface. 


The man operating the digger fin- 
ishes the whole operation at one pass- 
ing, establishes the proper grade, and 
cuts the concave trench at the bot- 
tom of the ditch, so it is all ready to 
receive the tile. The dirt from the 
trench is broken in particles and run 
off to one side being left in fine con- 
diton to be handled when re-filling 
the ditch. The cost of the machine 
runs from $1,200 to $2,000, accord- 
ing to the size. The common farm 


T SIZE of tile will, of course, 





1 er, Lachicotte & Co. 
Breslevaverly Mills, 5. C. . 


ANSWERS TO INQUIRIES ABOUT TILE DRAINAGE. 


The Size of Tile to Use—Water -Carrying Capacity of Different 
Sizes—Power Ditching Machines —A Liberal Offer to Readers. 


By A. L French, R. 2, Cascade, Va. 


and any depth required up to 4% 
feet. I have no doubt that many of 
these machines will be in use in our 
section within the next two or three 
years. It means a vast saving of 
work, as fully 10 men would be re- 
quired to dig the amount of ditch by 
hand that two men with this machine 
and $1.59 worth of fuel will dig in a 
day and the machine will do the work 
infinitely better. I have devoted 
more space to the discussion of the 
power ditcher than I perhaps should; 
but so many men have written me 
that the lack of labor made needed 
drainage work almost out of the 
question with them, that the coming 
of these machines would seem to be 
a great boon to our section. 


In a short series of articles like 
this, it is, of course, entirely out of 
the question to touch upon dozens of 
points that come up to perplex the 
man who is making a start in drain- 
age. But if those wanting informa- 
tion concerning any special feature 
of the work will write me (enclosing 
a stampec envelope, please). I will 
be glad to take the time from my 
work to answer them, in case it is a 
matter with which I am familiar. 
And if the questions are of general 
interest we may perhaps find room 
in the paper to answer some of them 
later. 

This subject of under-drainage is 
one of the live subjects in our terri- 
tory and the writer has seen so much 
of the good that comes from making 
our soils more dependable by thor- 
ough drainage that he is willing to 
make an extra effort to push the 
work forward. 





A DEMONSTRATION IN TILE 
DRAINAGE. 


The Soils Department of the North 
aCorlina Agricultural and Mechanical 
College has arranged to start some 
soil demonstration plots on the 
College farm. This is a feature of 
the work of the soils department 
which in many agricultural colleges 
does not receive the attention it 
should have. It constitutes one of 














the best ways of giving instruction: 
the principles of soil manageme 
and fertilization and is always of 
terest to student and farmer. be 
The demonstration plots are to } 
thoroughly drained, a car of dra 
tile having been donated by §¢ 
Pomona Terra-Cotta Company, 
mona, N. C., to the department 
soils for that purpose. The wom 
will be done during the short wintep 
course in drainage which is to 
given by the soils department, ani 
all who attend that course will hay 
an opportunity to see tile draing 
process of construction and to h 
a hand in the work. This will gi 
the practice which is needed to gup 
plement the theoretical instruction ip 
farm drainage. j 
The short covrse in drainage y 
be given by Prof. M. E. Sherwin 
who will make a full announceme 
of the course through the columns @ 
this paper a little later. : 





































































































I left England 25 years ago, lived 
in Michigan 20 years, then cam 
South, and of all the places I have 
seen I believe this eastern part 9 
North Carolina the best.—J. C. Caw. 
ley, Wilson, N. C. 








Ground Phosphate Rock 


that has given the resuits that have 
created the demand among the 
intelligent farmers of the South. 


We are Betfer Prepared 
Than Ever Before 


to supply you with the goods that 
will increase your crop yieids 25 to 
60 per cent and permanently im- 
prove your land. 


Let us tell you more about it. 


CENTRAL PHOSPHATE COMPANY |. 


MT. PLEASANT, TENNESSEE 











The Far 


Is the Basts of All Industry 


LIME: 


ia the basis of all good farming. Write for bake” 
etin by the best authority in the United St 
on Lime on the Farm. aad get price on ¢ 
purest lime. Don’t buy earth, water, sand, 
4 postal will give you reasons. 


POWBATAN LIME (O.. = = 







































Strasberg. 























Contain more unit value 








Land Lime 


C. P. Prepared Land Lime 
R. R. Prepared Land Lime 


materials. 


We also offer Ground Limestone 


Shipped in 100 pound cloth sacks for convenience and 
ecomony in handling. 


Large stocks at Wilmington and Charleston. Write | 
for prices delivered your station. 


CAROLINA PORTLAND CEMENT COMPANY 


CHARLESTON, S. C. 














Now is the time to 
apply it, 
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Buy a spreader specially desi; 
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size cuts a ditch 1144 inches wide, 
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ed and constructed through: 








ed for Lime, Commercial Fertilizers, Plaster, Ashes, Cotton 
Meal, Kainit, Nitrate Soda, ete. Spread from 150 to 4000 lbs. fertilizer 

per acre, cover every foot of ground evenly, quickly and eco- 
actually save money over all o 
methods by using the 


PANGLER 


Continuous chain feed regulated by one lever. 

Discharge so low down that 

Lime or Fertilizer cannot be blown over driver or team. Hopper convenient 
No parts to clog, rust away or get outof order. 8 reader perfectly d 

Four aizes. P 1 and 

THE SPANGLER MFG. CO., 60S Queen Street, York, Pa. 
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CAROLINA DRAINAGS 
CONVEN'TION, 

There recently closed at Elizabeth 
City the fourth drainage convention 
held under the auspices of the North 
Carolina Drainage Association, and it 
was undoubtedly the most successful 
convention that this Association has 
yet held. 

The amount of work that has been 
acomplished since March, 1909, when 
the North Carolina Drainage Law 
was passed, was a surprise to a great 
many of the delegates. Fifty-four 
drainage districts have been estab- 
lished, or are in the process of or- 
ganization, embracing over 700,000 
acres of swamp and overflowed lands. 
While it has been known for years 
that the swamp lands of eastern 
North Carolina were the richest of 
all the lands in that part of the 
State, yet certain difficulties were in 
the way of draining these satisfac- 
torily and making them available. 
Their reclamation has been taiked of 
for the past fifty years, but it was 
not until the organization of the 
North Carolina Drainage Association 
that definite steps were taken to 
bring to a head the various theories 
and arguments as to how the work 
should be done. The result is as 
above stated. 

The two days’ session of the con- 
vention was full of interest and in- 
formation regarding drainage work. 
and the time was taken up largely 
in the discussion of various problems 
and difficulties which had come up 
in the drainage of certain areas, and 
these discussions were perhaps as in- 
teresting and instructive as any part 
of the convention. 

The convention was fortunate in 
having Mr. C. G. Elliott, Chief of the 
Drainage Investigations of the Unit- 


NORTH 


. ed States Department of Agriculture, 


in attendance. He gave a very inter- 
esting and valuable paper on ‘Some 
Essential Features of Drainage in 
North Carolina.’”” This address was 
listened to with with the greatest at- 
tention by the delegates, and opened 
a line of Giscussion on several sub- 
jects. Mr. Flliott prefaced his re- 
Marks by stating that the Depart- 
Ment is extremely pleased with the 


- work that is being done in this State 
© in drainage and that a considerable 


part of the country had its eyes on 
North Carolina, watching the prog- 
Tess she is making in the develop- 
Ment of her swamp lands. 

The best report that could be made 
of the convention and of the senti- 


Ment of the delegates toward this 
' €reat question of drainage is express- 


ed in the resolutions passed unani- 
Mously by the convention, which 
Were as follows: 

1. Asking the General Assembly to 
appropriate for the employment of 
one or more competent drainage en- 
gineers under the direction of the 
State Geological and Economic Sur- 


: vey. 


2. Commending work of the State 
Geological Survey. 
3. Requesting the A. & M. College 


to establish a chair for instruction in 


drainage engineering. 

4. Asking the State Department of 
Agriculture to establish one or more 
test farms on the wet lands of the 
Coastal Plain. 

5. Favoring the teaching of agri- 
culture in the public schools. 

6. Commending the ‘‘back home” 
movement. 

7. Requesting the commissioners 


_9f drainage districts to report to the 


Next convention on the progress of 
the work. 

Resolutions were also adopted ex- 
Pressing thanks for help given 
and courtesies extended by Secretary 
of Agriculture Wilson, Director A. C. 
True, Mr. C. G. Elliott, Pasquotank 
County Commissioners, Elizabeth 
City Chamber of Commerce, the 
Press and the Norfolk and Southern 

ilway. 

JOSEPH HYDE PRATT, 
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are absolutely necessary to produce the best results. 
and you should secure a 100% crop. 
of fertilizer which produces a 50% crop. USE 


Planters Special Cotton Fertilizer 


food in the goods. 
suited for your soil. 


Remember we use only the best S. C. Phosphate, Fish 


PLANTERS 


SPECIAL 


COTTON FERTILIZER 


ACID, AMMONIA AND 


CHEMICAL ANALYSIS PROVES TH AT PHOSPHORIC 


POTASH 


You work hard to cultivate your land, 
Don’t waste your time and energy with an inferior grade 


and produce a 100% crop, and permanent ly benefit the soil. 


PLANTERS SPECIAL COTTON FERTILIZE 
essentials—Phosphoric Acid, Ammoniaand Potash, con bined | in the right 
proportion to produce the best results. 


COTTON, CORN and 
GROW TO PERFECTION IF YOU FEED THEM 
PLANTERS SPECIAL COTTON FERTI seagape 


We use the FINEST DRY CHESAPEAKE BA YI 
gives body and life to the fertilizer, and prevents exha 
Ask our agent or write us for the brand 
Send for a copy of our 1912 Almanac—F 


PLANTERS FERTILIZER & PHOSPHATE CO. 


CHARLESTON, SOUTH CAROLINA 


Tankage, Etc., German Potash. 


; the three 


UCK 


. ites 
FERTILIZER © 


ANNTERSFERTL 29» 4 
j:. PHOSPHATECO 
j CHARLESTONS.C, 2 


Scrap, Blood, 





WHAT A SOIL SURVEY IS WORTH. 


An Expert Tells Just What These 
Surveys Are Expected to Show. 


The greatest ultimate value of a 
systematic soil survey will be found 
in the furnishing of a basis for the 
interpretation and application of ex- 
perimental results. It is especially 
through this channel that we believe 
the soil survey will be of most value 
to the individual farmer. In other 
words, the actual soil mapping should 
be locally considered a means rather 
than an end—a basis which will 
make possible the correlation and 
application of many types of informa- 
tion, such as tillage practice, drain- 
age, crop adaptation, farm manage- 
ment, fertilization and systematic 
and economic soil improvement. The 
importance of the character of the 
soil is recognized in each of these 
various lines. The farmer is often 
instructed that the sandy types are 
adapted to early spring vegetables, 
the intermediate loam types to gen- 
eral farm crops, and the heavier clay 
soils to grass crops and livestock 
farming. They are also told that, in 
general, the sandy soils need potash 
while clay soils do not; that the 
heavy red soils of the Piedmont sec- 
tion are in especial need of phos- 
phorie acid, when in reality there 
are several distinct soils in this 
section which are red and of a 
heavy texture, and each of these is 
derived from a distinctly different 
character of rock, consequently vary- 
ing widely in composition. Such in- 
formation is necessarily unsatisfac- 
tory, and in some cases misleading, 
since the adaptation of soils to crops, 
and their fertilizer requirements de- 
pend on so many influencing factors 
that a more definite knowledge of the 
character of the individual types is 
essential. 


There has always been more or 
less disagreement in the past between 
the results of different investigators, 
and not infrequently between those 
of the same investigator. This has 
been especially true in plat experi- 
ments. In fact, at one time some 
investigators took the ground that 
plat experiments were of practically 
no value. Without the careful study 
of the fundamental differences in the 
soil, and the restriction of the appli- 
cation of results to the soil type upon 
which they are were obtained, it is 
still virtually true. 


Professor Hilgard, one of our rec- 
ognized authorities on soils, has said: 


“The history. of plat experi- 
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The conclusion is that 


ammonia, 8”0 phosphoric 


for early potatoes and 800 the. 


most profitable under average conditions. 


be in the form of Sulfate. 


1900 lbs. ver 


acid « ai nd 1026 


acre of 


of 3-6-8 for the late crop are the 


The Potash should 


Many growers use double these amounts. 


Such brands can be had if you insist upon them. 


Do not accept 


so-called potato fertilizers of low grade. 
Write us for Potash prices and for Free books with formulas 


and directions. 


GERMAN KALI WORKS, Inc. 


> Continental Bidg., Baltimore 


lock, Chicago 


Monadnock B 


Whitney Central Bank Building, New Orleans 











ments shows so common and un- 
pardonable neglect to ascertain 
definitely the fundamental pbhys- 
ical and chemical conditions 
that their general unsatisfactori- 
ness is easily accounted for upon 
that score alone.’’ 


Professor Hell, Director of the 
Rothamsted Station, England, re- 
ferring to the results in his country 
says: 


“If one may judge from the 
published accounts of many field 
field experiments carried on in 
this country even by public 
bodies which so often show a 
misapprehension of the points 
really at issue, there is every 
probability that the individual 
farmer wttl be as often misled 
as guided by the results of his 
own experiments.”’ 


So it is very evident that those of 
authority agree that in order for 
field experiments to be made of 
broadest application and _ greatest 
benefit, some systematic classifica- 
tion of the soil is absolutely es- 
sential. 


This is likewise true of the results 
of laboratory investigaticns. The 
analysis of a single sample taken at 
random, representing at best one 
man’s farm and more probably only 
a portion of this would be of value 
only to the one individual. When 
the soils of the whole State are be- 
ing studied such a method procedure 


Pure Cotton Seed 


Ata Bargain 
Iam going to move and will sell all 
my cotton seed at $1 bushel; 5 bushels, 
$3.75; 10 bushels, $7. Ginned separately; 
the genuine Hastings Mortgage Lifter. 


J.M Comer, Powder Springs, Ga. 


COTTON 


Every cotton-grower, large 
or small, should write to 


B. VW. Hawkins, Nona, Ga. 


for history and descriptive circular of his early 
and prolific cotton, witb price of seed. It’s free, 
and will be worth hundreds of dollars to you. 
Quick maturity and will make 8 hales per acre. 














would not be practical. 
too expensive and 
there would be no uniformity in 
sampling, and local variations of 
practically no value would be sam- 
pled unavoidably. Most of all, how- 
ever, the individual analysis would 
thus lose its greatest value in that 
it could not be systematically com- 
pared with analyses of other sam- 
ples of the same soil type. The 
greatest value of a= soil analy- 
sis, either chemical or mechane- 
ical from an individual field can 
come only through comparison with 
analyses of other samples of the 
same types and field results upon 
them. 


It would be 
almost endless, 


In the South where the agricul- 
ture has been developed for so many 
years and where the use of commer- 


(Continued on page 20.) 














Pulls Biggest 


Stumps In 
Five Minutes 


Pulls an acre a day. Doubles Jand value. 
Enables you to grow money-making crops 
instead of payi: faxes on land that yields 
nothing. Get tl 


All Steel 
Here sules Triple Power 
Farm all y« 


hundreds 
means 607 lig 






ur land. 
making $100 for every $1 invested. 
hter and 400% 





30 DAXS’ FREE TRIAL—3 YEAR GUARANTEE—SPECIAL PRICE OFFER 


Hitch to any stump, green tree or bunch of hedge and 

Money right back if you want it. 
ement of all castings that break, whether your fault or fault of machine. 
Special introductory price ‘offer to first 5,000 buyers. 
cost. Mail postal now for all facts, book, figures and price to you. 


Try a Hercules at our risk of it pleasing you. 

watch it work. se it 30 days on hardest jobs. 
means free replac 
Ratchets insure safety. 






HERCULES MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 





Stump Puller 


Let us mail you free book showing photos and letters from owners. 
Hercules Triple Power equals locomotive. 
stronger than cast iron or “semi-steel." 






See how 
All Steel 


3 Year Guarantee 
Double 
Saves you big money on 
Aduress 


180 - 17th Street, Centerville, 








Schofield 
Engines 
and 








We make a specialty of RETURN TUBU- 
LAR BOILERS and ENGINES. They are par- 
ticularly adapted for Sew Mills, Of Mills, 
Cotton Ginning. 


For Immediate Shipment, Portable 
Boilers and Engines, which are built for heavy 
duty. If you are contemplating the purchase 
of new Boilers and Engines, it will pay you to 











write us. 
e We are manufacturers of Boilers, Engines. 
Towers, Tanks, Standptpes, Self-Supporting 
Ol ers Steel Stacks, Plate and Sheet Iron Work, Sau 
Mills, etc. 














WRITE US TODAY FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOG. 
J. S. SCHOFIELD’S SONS CO., - Macon, Ga. 


BRANCH OFFICE: 307 W. Trade Street, Charlotte, N. C. 





Corn and 


The Williams jeea min 


For Real Service 


Extremely simple, easy to operate, and won’ t 
wear out, because buhrs 
when millis empty. Many 
Other exclusive features. 
For extra quality of meal 
the Williams mill is always 
dependatbie. Write today for 
coinplete illustrated catalog 
and price list. 


The 
Williams A 
MillMig. - 

Co., 


Ronda N. C. ; 


Jehu beaee WUscumer 


Not in a Trust. 





aia 1 Ga f 


we 
Y PATENTED 1910. / 











RONDA,N.C. / 


Sild on a 
Money- 
back 
Guarantee 








The REAL Steel 
_Stump Puller 











The mighty Monarch ts made of nighest graae 
Bessemer “Steel {on our own big factory. Monaarc 


outwears tbree ordinary pullers. Guarantsed 700 
bh. 9. and against breakage. Only esr tn 
the world equipped with genuine ‘‘Hercules” 
Red Strand steel wire rope, Pulls stump? feet 
thick; clears 1 to 5 acres a day 
Write today od Catalog and special proposition. 
P. F. D_ ZIMMERMAN CO, Lone Tree, Ia. 





It is a PEERLESS—Don’t Forget IT. 


A pea huller that gets all the peas, threshes Sorghum 
seed, Katfir Corn, Castora.id Velvet Beans A boy can 
run it. Indesiru tible teeth. Write for vooklet, 


PEERLESS PEA HULLER CO., Chattanooga, Tenn. 



































SAVES ITS COST IN TWENTY DAYS 
Cutting ditches for drainage or irrigation, level- 
ing land, making levees or borders, 
grading roads, cleaning ditches, and 
many other uses which make it worth 
ten times its cost to farmer or munici- 
pality. Has sage brush cutter and other 
useful attachments not found with any 
other grader. A one-man machine. Light 
trol teed. Will last a life- 
time. Write now for .nteresting free 
book telling how the use of this 


machine will the yield = 
of your crops. } 
THE BAKER MFG.CO. / 


610Hunter Bidg., Chicago 





Made in four sizes are 
what you pea raisers 
need. Write for free 
booklet te!ling about 
peas, entitled ‘The 
Value of Peas and 
Royal] Pea Hullers.” 
CHATTANOOGA 
IMPLE wENT & MPG. CO., 


ept. Y, 
Chattanooga, Tenn. 




















PLOW-HANDLE TALKS 
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ALL READY FOR THE 
DAYS. 


WINTER 


(Two-Dollar Prize Letter.) 

We began getting ready for winter 
by having a winter’s supply of wood 
cut in the woods in the spring. This 
has just been hauled in, cut in right 
lengths for fireplace and stove, and 
put in the wood-house. : 

During the summer my wife filled 
her pantry with every variety of 
canned fruit and vegetables, pre- 
serves, jellies, pickles, catsups, etc.— 
more than we can consume, but she 
will have no trouble in selling the 
surplus to her city friends for highest 
market price. An abundant supply 
of winter vegetables, such as Irish 
and sweet potatoes, pumpkins, cab- 
bage, salsify, beets, onions, etc., were 
raised and stowed away. If we have 
the misfortune to fail in one of those 
crops, and have to buy, the surplus 
from some other that has yielded 
well is sold, and the money used for 
that purpose. For example our Irish 
potato and winter apple crops were 
a failure this year for the first time 
in five years, but we made more than 
enough sweet potatoes to supply our 
table and buy all the Irish potatoes 
and apples we will want. These we 
have already purchased and stored 
in basement. By buying now we can 
get them for about half what they 
will cost us a month later. A boun- 
tiful supply of dried peas, white 
beans and butter beans has been 
stored away in sacks. Before the 
ground freezes the turnips will be 
put in a kiln, and the salad patch 
covered with pine brush: Then we 
will have nice fresh salad all winter. 

Before the first killing frost the 
young corn in roasting-ears was cut 
down and stacked under shelter; the 
green butter beans gathered and put 
away in a cool place where they will 
keep fresh for several weeks; the 
green tomatoes all gathered, those 
that were grown were each wrapped 
separately in paper and put away in 
boxes, also in a cool place. As we 
need them they will be brought out 
to ripen and we will have fresh to- 
matoes till Christmas. The smaller 
ones we made into pickle. 

Before the month is gone we will 
have the peanuts, walnuts, hickory- 
nuts, ete., gathered in. 

We have turned out about 75 pul- 
lets for our winter layers—another 
source of revenue, besides supplying 
our table. We also have about 35 
fall chickens which will give us fried 
chicken during the winter. 

We have five nice porkers fatten- 
ing in the pen. These will supply us 
with all the meat and lard we need 
besides a quantity to sell. The corn 
is now being gathered in, enough to 
last for bread and for feeding stock 
till corn comes again. In October 
the wheat was ground into flour and 
put in the store-house. 

In our barn we have enough oats 
and other roughage to feed on all 
winter. We arrange to have two 
fresh cows for fall and winter, so we 
can have not only a plenty of milk 
and butter for our own use, but some 
to sell when butter is high. They 
have to be fed any way, and a little 
extra bran and shipstuff will pay 
well in milk and butter. 

Cows, hogs, chickens, and even the 
dogs have been provided with good 
warm shelter. 

After providing all these necessar- 
les and comforts, the extra time was 
put on a tobacco crop, not too large 
to be well cared for. We took pre- 
miums on wrappers, fillers and lugs 
at both Henry County and Danville 
fairs. 

We have not neglected to provide 
ourselves with a plenty of reading 


matter for the long winter nights—a 


daily and a weekly newspaper, gey- 
eral magazines, poultry papers, and 
’ 


last but by no means least, The Pro. 
gressive Farmer, which has been q 
greater help to me than any farm 
journal I ever read. 
N. H. HOUSTON, 
Axton, Va. 





SOUTH ATLANTIC STATES’ 
EXPOSITION. 


CORN 


Write for Premium List at Once if 
Interested—Special Notice to Ex 
hibitors. 

All those interested in sending ex- 
hibits to the South Atlantic States 
Corn Exposition should bear in mind 
that the date of this Exposition is 
December 11 to 16, inclusive. The 
Exposition is to be held in Craven 
Hall, and exhibits should be sent so 
as to arrive in Columbia and be de- 
livered at the Hall of not later than 9 
p. m., Friday, December 8. In send- 
ing by express or freight, due allow- 
ance should be made for delays in 
transit. Be sure to prepay express 
or freight charges. All exhibitors 
entering exhibits in men’s Classes 
must pay an entry fee of 25 cents 
for each sample entered. Take care 
to mark each sample for the class 
in which it is to be exhibited, giving 
premium number, etc. Address your 
box to “South Atlantic States Corn 
Exposition, Columbia, South Caroli- 
na.’’?’ Exhibitor should place his own 
name and address on the outside of 
the box as well as on the inside. 

If you have not already received 
premium list, address C. C. Porter, 
Room 7, Palmetto Bank Building, 
Columbia, S. C., and he will imme- 
diately send you copy, together with 
shipping tags and entry blanks. We 
have especially printed entry blanks, 
and shipping tags. but the opening 
of the Exposition is now so near at 
hand that unless you send imme- 
diately for same they will reach you 
too late for use. If you do not get 
them in time, send your samples any- 
way, taking care to give correct ad- 
dress, and to make your sample with 
class for entry and your name. 

A. D. HUDSON, 
President. 
GOOD SEED CORN. 

It Will Be in Great Demand 
Spring—Take Care of All 
Have and Advertise It. 


Next 
You 


We have just received the follow- 
ing note from Senator Benjamin R. 


Tillman from his home at Trenton, 
Ss: Css 
“The drouth has in a way 
ruined our corn crop in this 
section and I am on the look- 
out for good seed corn for an- 
other year. I want a corn se 


lected in the field from prolific 
stalks and with all the good 
points about which The Pro- 
gressive Farmer has_ preached 
so much, viz.: long grain, small 
or medium-sized cob, well filled 
out at the tips, and as near as 
may be weevil proof. That is, 


the corn must be a hard corn. 
I do not want corn selected from 
the crib, but a pedigreed corn 


which has been bred purposely 

for seed ‘and selected by the 

grower himself for several 
years.”’ 

What Senator Tillman wants, thou- 
sands of other farmers are looking 
for. We print his note now simply 
as a reminder to every farmer wh? 
has good seed corn. Select it prop 
erly, take good care of it, advertise 
it liberally, and you can make good 
profits on it next spring. 
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LET THE BUYERS COME FOR 
YOUR COTTON. 
prices of cotton promptly respond- 
ed to the holding movement of farm- 
ers throughout the South. Cotton 
has an intrinsic value which is always 


available with sane, business-like 
marketing. Should any capitalist go 
on the sireet day after day with a 


pucket of gold coin, and let the pub- 
lic know that it was going to be sold 
right then, regardless of price, in one 
nour, it would be going at a discount, 
and would continue to do so as long 
as the supply lasted. Cotton is cash, 
and there is no earthly reason why 


it should be sold at a discount. Just 
stop forced sales and all is well. 
This is now being demonstrated. In 


the face of an unprecedented crop, 
the decline stopped—a moral of itself 
—and prices actually advanced a lit- 
tle. Let the farmers hold until next 
fall, if necessary, and they will make 
py it. The spinners would prefer 
stable prices at reasonable figures 
and this will be insured if farmers 
will fix a knock-down price for Jit. 
Money can be borrowed on it in any 
part of the South, and with more 
stable values it would be as good col- 
lateral as U. S. bonds. Farmers! let 
the buyer come for it; do not you go 
to him to sell. If you must have 
money, borrow it, and keep borrow- 
ing, until he comes to get a supply 
for his mill. Then sell at a fair 
price. T. J. HAMLIN. 
James Island, S. C. 





ANOTHER STUMP-PULLING DE- 
VICE. 


Having lately read the article on 
stump pulling in The Progressive 
Farmer of Sentember 9, and realiz- 
ing the great importance of a cheap 
and effective method of removing 
them with so many farmers who are 
not able to buy or obtain a modern 
or expensive outfit, I thought I would 
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our nearest house. 
Telephone Lines.”’ 


etc. 


ATLANTA 
CINCINNATI 










Send for the Book 
that Tells You How 


Anybody can build a neighborhood 
telephone 


how everything should be done. 


system, if you use 


Western -Evectr ve 


TRADE MARK 


Rural Velephones 


All you need do is to write your name and address on the coupon, and mail it to 
We will then mail, free of charge, a book ‘‘How to Build Rural 
It is illustrated with pictures and diagrams that show exactly 
It even gives the exact cost of instruments, wire, 
If you and your neighbors get together and build the line, total cost to each 
of you will be less than that of half a bale of cotton. 


This is the book. Mail the coupon today, for it’s certainly worth it. Ri 


WESTERN ELECTRIC COMPANY 


Manufacturers of the 6,000,000 ‘‘Bell” Telephones 


SOUTHERN HOUSES 
OKLAHOMA CITY 


DALLAS ST. LOUIS 


Address the house nearest you: 


EQUIPMENT FOR EVERY ELECTRICAL NEED 






KANSAS CITY 
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Your name and address written in this space and mailed to our nearest house will bring complete informatio- 
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SOME COTTON GRADING PROB- 
LEMS. 
While in Washington City a few 


days ago the writer had a very inter- 
esting interview with Dr. N. A. Cobb, 
who is in charge of the Agricultural 
Department work in cotton grading, 
ete. Already Dr. Cobb has accom- 
plished a notable work in securing 
a greater unification of grades. Nine 
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MR. HOLMES’ 
send you an illustration of a plan 
(while old) which I have seen used 
with great success, and which has 
the treble merit of being effective, 
cheap and not patented. 

The outfit consists of two screw 
jacks—those I saw used had 13-foot 
lift working in cast iron pedestals— 
astout log chain, a stout beam 8 feet 
long and about as heavy as two men 
would want to carry, and two pieces 
of plank for the jacks to stand on. 
Place the beam across the largest and 
stoutest root of the stump, one jack 
on each side and as near the stump 
a the roots will allow, and resting 
on a piece of plank. The chain is 
Passed around the beam and the 
Toot. One man at each jack will 
Taise almost any stump to the full 
lift of the screw which, in most cases, 
is sufficient. If not, place a stud un- 
der each end of the beam, let down 
the jacks and place blocks under 
them, give the stump another lift. 

Two men can pull from 20 to 50 
stumps a day and the outfit will not 
fost over $15 or $20, while the jacks 
are useful for many other purposes, 
and can frequently be hired from 
Some party who possesses them. Or, 
if you can not borrow them, have a 
Neighbor or two join in the purchase 
of the outfit which will make it 
theap to each in case you have to 
buy, DAN F. HOLMES. 

Luray, Va. 





Our advertisers are guaranteed. 
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PLAN FOR PULLING STUMPS. 


grades officially designated by the 
Department have now been accepted 
as standard by practically all the ex- 
changes of the country with the ex- 
ception of Savannah and New York, 


and it is likely that these two will 
soon follow the example of the 
others. 


One great weakness of the present 
system of grading is that it considers 
only color and cleanness or freedom 
from trash. It is the hope of Dr. 
Cobb to develop a recognized system 
of sub-grading which will give due 
regard to length of staple. As we an- 
nounced a few weeks ago, the Depart- 
ment now offers to sell a full set of 
samples showing the nine recognized 
grades for $30, and one of these sets 
should be installed in every cotton 
market town in the South so that 
farmers may determine for them- 
selves whether or not their cotton 
appears to be accurately classified. 

Another work which the Depart- 
ment has undertaken promises to be 
of even greater importance. It has 
always been known that the quality 
of cotton staple is seriously injured 
by the speedy running of the saw 
gin, and the price of the crop as a 
whole suffers as a result. It has 
never been accurately determined, 
however, just what effect different 
rates of speed have upon the length 
of fiber. This Mr. Cobb now expects 
to demonstrate as a result of some 
very careful tests he is making. 
When his conclusions are announced 


farmers should take up the matter 
with their ginners so as to secure 
the handling of the lint at that rate 
of speed which will produce the best 
staple, cost of operation, of course, 
duly considered. 

It is Dr. Cobb’s idea that the State 
should license cotton graders, and al- 
low them to stamp bales as being of 
certain grades, so as to prevent the 
great waste now existing through the 
unlimited grading and re-grading of 
the same cotton as it passes from one 
man’s hands to another’s. It may be 
difficult to work out this idea, but it 
is well worth while to see if this 
leak in cotton profits may not be 
stopped in this or some other way. 


WHEN GATHERING PROLIFIC 
CORN. 

Here is how we saved about one- 
half of the time in gathering prolific 
corn: 

We commenced gathering our pro- 
lific corn a few days ago and it was 
rather damp and tough to pull. I 
took out my knife and began to cut 
it off below the ears and had my men 
to do the same. We tried one pulling 
and another cutting, and we found 
that the man cutting could cut about 
twice as many hills as the man pull- 
ing. Could load in the wagon twice 
as fast and throw out twice as fast 
and save some more roughness, and 
that it was much easier on a man’s 
arms than pulling. We feel sure a 
man can gather about twice as fast 
in corn with from two to five ears to 
the stalk. Of course, it will require 
a little larger bed to haul in and a 
little more room to pack away if it 
is not shucked at once. We think it 
will pay well for all to try this new 
way. <A good sharp knife is all that 
is needed extra. 

R, L. PATTON. 

Swannanoa, N. C. 





Corn Crop Short. 


The preliminary estimate of the 
corn of 1911 is 2,776 million bush- 
els, which compares with 3,125 mil- 
lion bushels produced in 1910, and 
2,817 million bushels, the average 
of the past five years. 





Your paper is certainly a dandy, 
and is doing wonders in building up 
Southern agriculture.—F. F. Mays, 
Thomasville, Ga. 





famous loud talking ; 


and ringing 


SAMSON 


Independent phones in use. Our big fac- 
tory and 15 years experience back of Iron 
clad Guarantee. Ask for our BIG FREl 
BOOK. Tells all. Write your needs today tc 
American Flectric Co.. 6427 ~tate Si. Chicago 















Buy your Waltham watch froma 
Jeweler. He will know the move- 
ment best suited to your needs, 
and he will deliver the watch to 
you in perfect running order. 
“It’s Time You Owned a Waltham.” 
Send for descriptive booklet. 


WALTHAM WATCH CO., Waltham, Mass. 
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OUGH roads become ul 
smooth roads—and sMOTORA|| 
bumps and stones are for- HARLEY: DAVIDSON 

gotten when you ride the new 
HARLEY - DAVIDSON, the only QSvCLE? 
machine with a 


Ful iotemg 
SEAT. 


The most important improvement in the 
history of motorcycling. 


This wonderful invention of Mr. Wm. S. 
Harley—the world’s foremost motorcycle 
desig an i , eliminates the last 
vestige of discomfort from motorcycling. It 
makes side sway and twisting of the 
seat impossible; gives a lower seat 
position—it means smooth, easy, 

delightful traveling over even the 

worst roads. 


> TEN MILES FOR ONE CENT. 
The “Harley - Davidson” 


carries you 10 miles for 
cent, and 5 times as fast 
as a horse will travel. 








a 


Write for our new 
booklet. 


Harley - Davidson 
\, Motor Company 


276 A St. 
Milwaukee, Wis. 
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32, 38, 351 and.401 Calibers 


There is nothing to take your mind off the game if you 6 
shoot a Winchester Sceli-Loading Rifle. 
reloading for you, wnich places complete cont 
finzer, and permits shooting it us fast as 
the trigger can be puiled. These rifles are mace in calibers 
suitable for hunting all kinds of game. They are safs, strong and 
simple in action; easy to load and unload and easy to take down. 


Ask your dealer to show you one, or send to the Winches‘er Repeating 
Arms Company, New Haven, Connecticut, for a catalogue describing 


Maal TRIGGE R CONTROLLED RE ee 





Made. In 


The recoil does the 
rol ofthe gun | 














































The Boston $2.50 Shoe is the 
equal in style, wearing quality and 
comfort of any $3 50 to $4.50 
shoe you ever wore; and our sim- 
ple, accurate system of measure- 
ment makes it possible for you to 
purchase THE 








direct with the assurance of obtain- 
ing a perfect fit in any of the many 
new and nobby styles of this famous 
one price footwear. Write for cat- 
alog which contains full informa- 
tion and instructions for ordering. 


THE BOSTON SHOE, 








41 W. Lexington St., Baltimore, Md. 








DOUBLE-BARREL and REPEATING; with 
barrels and lug FORGED from ONE SOUuD 


PIECE OF STEEL. 

Ro, 235; double, hammer... +. - suisse 
Go. 335: double, hammerless .... 2... 15.88 
We. 520; repeating .....- ccsces s Se 


FREE CATALOG. 


G U N Ss, SPORTING 


GOODS, ETc. 


ll IN VALUABLE —— 
be the lucky one. Shot 
les at $1.40; Bote at 


at St RITE TO- 


Can't beat our prices. 
fer catalog and prize A 
BOURNE & BOND 
316 West Market Street LIVISTILLE, KY. 













































Who Wants a Knife? 


If you want a good, heavy, two-blade jack- 
knife—a real sure nuff $1.00 knife—fine 
steel blades, brass-lined, stag handle, read 
on. We willsend you this knife free postage 
paid, fora list of six three-months, three six- 
months or one new yearly. and a list of your 
neighbors who do not take The Progressive 
Farmer. The Progressive farmer and this 
knite both for $1.50. Knife alone worth 75c. 
Dealers’ price $1.00. DON'T SPEND YOUR 
MONEY FOR A KNIFE—EARN IT! We 
will send you this knife, postage paid. 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


RALEIGH, N. C. 


















































10,000 MEN WANTED 


for movernanent jobs. Write for list of positions open 
Franklin Institute, Dept. P. 182, Rochester, N. Y. 














WELL AND PROSP : 
DRILLING MACHINERY 


483 years’ successful operation 
Used in neariy al} parts of the 
world. We make acomplete jize 
of Drilling Machines and tuci« 
forevery condition of earth 
and rock drilling and min- 
eral prospecting. Comple’- 
Catal e No. 120 showing ore 

@ styles of machines free. 


THE AMERICAN WELL WORK: 


Og General Office and Works 
yy Qs Aurora, Ill. 
Ohicage Office: First 1 Nationa) Bank Bulidicg, 


LARGEST FUR 


FACTORIES IN THE WORLD § 


Located in Saint Paul, Minnesota 5 


Ship your FURS direct to the Best Mar- 
ket where they are used and manu- 
factured. We are the Largest Dealers 
and Exporters in the Northwest. 


F R E E Price List 


and Full 

4 E Inform a- 

tion how to realize very highest 

prices. Write at once to the oldest 
and most reliable firm. Address 

D. BERGMAN & COMPANY, 

Dept. M. St. Paul, Minn. 









































Let us send you this fine Trappers’ Guide. All it wil! 
Cost you is time you take to write. Information in it js 


WORTH MANY $$ TO YOU. 
With it wesend absolutely free big illustrated 8-page 
catalog, market report and price list of furs. Guide 
tells how to catch, care for and tan furs; tells why and 
how we pay from 10 to 30 per cent more for furs than 


other dealers. Send NOW and get more for your furs. 


CORRY HIDE & FUR CO., 318 Wain St., Corry, Pa. 














WE BUY 


_ || TRAPPERS FOR CASH 


And pay highest prices for Coon, 
Mink, Skunk, Possum, Muskrat, 
and all other Furs, Hides an: 
Ginseng. Best facilities in America. 
Send for Free Price List and Ship: 
ping Tags. No commission charged. a 


ROGERS FUR COMPANY 
309 N. Main St. St. Levis, Me 












mmissions. Write t 
Bulletin. it will pay you Re 


= National Fur & Wool Co. 
258 Main Street, St. Louis. Me. 


Goldsboro, N. C., Telegraph {School 
TUITION [FREE 4 
“Backed by The Western Union Telegraph Co.g 


for Erste 





Position furnished as soon as you become 
competent. Write Z. B. SPENCE, School Direc- 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER. 





OUR PROGRESSIVE YOUNG PEOPLE. 





4, GIRL’S SUCCESS WITH 
TOES. 


(One-Dollar Prize Letter.) 


TOMA- 


We hear a great deal about what 
men farmers are doing, but not 
nuch about girl farmers, so perhaps 
you will be interested in an account 
of my venture in tomato growing 
and canning. My health is not good 
and I find that outdoor work agrees 
with me, and I am particularly fond 
of gardening, so this year I took a 
square in the garden to experiment 
with. This ground had always been 
so stiff and sour we thought it was 
impossible to raise vegetables on it. 
1 had no lime to use on it, but all 
through the winter we _ scattered 
wood ashes over it and in the spring 
it was well plowed and thrown up 
in narrow rows. When my tomato 
plants were set out they were strong 
and stocky, as they had been trans- 
planted several times in the hotbed. 
The only fertilizer used was the rak- 
ings from the hen-house. The plants 
grew rapidly and I kept them closely 
pruned to one stem, tying to stakes 
as they grew. They were heavily 
fruited and by the middle of June we 
began eating them. I wish you could 
have seen them. Great big red beau- 
ties; and some ef the vines over 7 
feet tall. But the birds liked them 
too, and took as their share a goodly 
part of the crop. 

We used the tomatoes In every pos- 
sible way, giving them to friends 
also, but still there was an abundance 
of them. We are too far from a 
town to market them fresh, so we 
bought the smallest-size canning out- 
fit and put them up in No. 2 cans. 
From this piece of ground, which 
measures exactly an eighteenth of an 
acre, we put up 552 cans of the 
finest of tomatoes, besides having 
plenty to eat for three months. I 
sold 81 dozen cans to two merchants 
at 80 cents per dozen. The remain- 
der of the canned tomatoes I sold to 
friends at $1 per dozen. 

Vithout any exception every one 
who has used my canned tomatoes 
says they are the best he ever ate, 
and I think I could have sold a 
thousand cans without any trouble. 
After paying all expenses for cans, 
ete., I cleared $30 on this small 
piece of ground. Next year I hope to 
have a larger place in cultivation and 
go regularly into the business. We 
are canning sweet potatoes now to 
fill orders already received. 

LUCY M. HARRIS. 

Lawrence, Ala. 





GOOD FARMING IN THE MOUN- 
TAINS. 


I live in western North Carolina 
in Cherokee County near the thriv- 
ing little town of Murphy, which is 
the extreme western county seat in 
North Carolina. 


I believe it would do you good to 
be here and see the progress Chero- 
kee is making in the line of farming. 
It used to be that you never heard 
of such a thing as clover being sown 
for the improving of land, but now 
all the good farmers grow it waist 
high and higher; and instead of a 
mowing machine, they pop a good 
two-horse turner in it and turn it 
under. 

I believe all farmers ought to keep 
good pure-bred stock, and I believe 
every farm boy ought to have a nice 
pig or calf of his own. If you were 
to come out here now, you would see 
at nearly every house good hogs of 
good kinds and some as fine work 
steers aS you ever saw. Last year 
there was about four carloads of fine 
horses shipped in here and you ought 
to have seen how fast the people 





tor, Goldsboro, N. C., for particulars. 











to say, 
plugs.’’ 
The farmers back here are just 
trying themselves to see how much 
they can make on one acre of land, 
Clay and Cherokee counties are 
noted for their mudholes and bad 
roads, but the people here in Chero- 
kee are going to make better roads, 
They have voted $200,000 bonds to 
macadamize the roads with. They 
have two civil engineers employed 
all the time. They have about got 
the roads surveyed and are going to 
commence the grading in a _ short 
time. BEN DAVIS. 
Murphy, N. C. 


“We want to get rid of our 





A LITTLE FARMER GIRL. 


I am a farmer’s daughter, only 
seven years old. I like to live ona 
farm and go to school. I am in the 
third grade. There is a Boys’ Corn 
Club in this (Warren) county. I 
wish there was a Girls’ Tomato Club 
in this county, too. 

We have lived on this place seven 
years. 1 like it very well. The boll 
weevil has been here for three or four 
years. It was very bad last year. It 
is worse this year. Last year the 
people here made about a half-crop. 
This year they only made about one- 
third of a crop. But the boll weevil 
coming here caused the people to go 
to raising things for the home. Be- 
fore it came most of the farmers here 
would raise nothing but cotton and 
corn. They would hardly ever have 
a cane or sweet potato patch. Now 
that is about all they have. They 
have cotton fields, but not much cot- 
ton. ADELLE McKAY. 

Oak Ridge, Miss. 





BOYS SHOULD LET TOBACCO 
ALONE. 


I am a subscriber to The Progres- 
sive Farmer. It is the best farm pa- 
per I have ever seen and gets closer 
to the people than any other. 

I entered the Boys’ Corn Club and 
won a prize on my acre last year. I 
am too old this year to be a member 
of the Club. Your paper is free 
from patent medicine advertisements 
and all other fakes, but there is one 
I would like to call your attention 
to. It is on the 21st page of the 
October 28th issue. Here is a part 
of it: ‘“‘Chewing tobacco preserves 
the teeth from decay. After one 
has reached the age of 30, the use 
of tobacco will prolong life and pre- 
serve the mind.’’ I will never be- 
lieve this, no matter who says it, nor 
where it is printed. This advertise- 
ments has done lots of harm all over 
this county causing dozens of boys 
to chew, that would not, probably, 
if they had never seen this, and hun- 
dreds of men that might have stop- 
ped chewing will never quit after 
seeing and reading this. 

EUGENE R. PURVIS. 

Shipman, Va. 


Editorial Comment. —‘‘We aw! 
maik mistaix,’” as the little fellow 
wrote who was (or wasn’t?) learn- 
ing to spell; and we are ready to ac- 
knowledge that this is one of The 
Progressive Farmer’s ‘“‘mistaix.’’ BY 
our guarantee of advertising w® 
mean simply that the advertiser 18 
reliable from a business standpoint, 
that he is a safe man to buy from 
or sell to. Consequently, knowing 
this tobacco firm to be thoroughly re- 
sponsible financially and safe to do 
business with, we did not take the 
pains in this case to scrutinize as 
carefully as we should its advertising 
with reference to other features. S0 
while the advertiser himself may 
have been perfectly honest in believ- 
ing tobacco to be beneficial, as some 


beught them out,—just the same as°ther people do believe, still we are 
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free to say that the almost unani- 
mous testimony of medical authori- 
ties and men of science is that to- 
pacco is injurious. In advertising 
tobacco we have justified ourselves 
with the thought that it would not 
cause persons to form the habit, but 
would only get persons already using 
tobacco interested in a new or differ- 
ent brand. 

We can not keep perfectly reliable 
and honest men from claiming more 
than they ought for their wares, of 
course, and our guarantee is meant 
to allow for some natural bias in 
favor of a man’s own goods: Every 
mother thinks her own baby the 
prettiest; every business man, his 
own product the best. At the same 
time, we wish to go on record as say- 
ing that however honest the tobacco 
manufacturer is in his claim for 
healthful properties, we believe he 
is in error, and that from the stand- 
point of nerves and digestion, the 
tendency of tobacco in any form is 
to do harm rather than good. Cer- 
tainly we would not encourage any 
poy to form the tobacco habit. 





A YOUNG POULTRYMAN. 


I read The Progressive Farmer. I 
like to read it. I am a boy 13 years 
old. I live in the country and enjoy 
life. I raised 17 chickens this year 
and one goose. I have two geese in 
all. 

We live five miles from town. 
have 12 geese in all, 
100 chickens. 

I can plow and run the middles 
out of corn and cotton. [I hoe corn 
and cotton and I like to do it. We 
feed our cows cabbage leaves and 
they like it fine. 


We 
30 turkeys and 


EMIL KARLE. 
Giddings, Tex. 





HOW TO HANDLE “BIG WORDS.” 


There are not too many “big 
words” in The Progressive Farmer. 
When I come across a “‘big’’ word, I 
get the dictionary and find out what 
it means. The people must learn in 
order to progress. 

I am a farm boy (aged 14 years) 
and like farm life fine. My father 
takes The Progressive Farmer and I 
think it a good paper. 

ALONZO McKAY. 

Oak Ridge, Miss. 





One Time in a Thousand Makes You 
Untrustworthy. 


“You can never have confidence in 
that boy’s word,” said one teacher to 
another. 

“Why, I am surprised to hear you 
say so,’’ was the answer. “I have 
had him in my room a term now, 
and I suppose that I have asked him 
a thousand questions, and have nev- 
er caught him deceiving me but 
once.”’ 

“You can never trust him, I say,” 
the other teacher insisted. ‘‘Because 
you never know which is the thou- 
sandth time.’’—Youth’s Companion. 





Jerry Moore’s 1911 Yield. 


Jerry Moore’s prize acre this year 
yielded 1641%4 bushels. Jerry, like 
the other farmers of the State suffer- 
ed somewhat from drouth; but he did 
hot do so bad after all.—Yorkville 
Enquirer. 





A Beloit woman of the old-time 
family friend type addressed a wid- 
Ower whom she had not seen for a 
long time, and who was also deaf: 
“T see you have buried your wife 
since I been away,” she repeated sev- 
eral times. He finally replied: 
“Why, yes, she died and I had to.”— 
Salina, Kansas, Journal. 





“Waiter,’’ he complained, “I smell 
fresh paint,” 

“If you’ll just wait a minute sir,” 
answered the obsequious functionary, 
“those young ladies will have gone 
away.”—Philadelphia Ledger. 
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Christm aS 
Present for?175 
oO January 1, 1912, The Companion subscription price will be 


at the present price why not include two or three of your friends 
who will enjoy the paper during the 52 weeks of the coming 
year? Save 25 cents by subscribing NOW for 


TheyouthS@mpation | 


very number in 1912 will be filled with the reading you 
There will be nearly 250 complete stories—stories * 
of primitive Indian life, stories of life at sea; 
and women, for boys and girls; 
famous in a score of vocations. 
Free the issues containing the opening “chapte rs of ° 


THE CROSS AND THE DRAGON, by Ralph D. Paine 


A serial story of missionary devotion and heroism in the Chinese Boxer Rebellion —the adventures of 
Jack Langworthy, who, with two friends, rescued a missionary’s family from the beleaguered compound 
It is a story which will hold every reader’s interest from the beginning. e 
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ALL Remaining 


1911 Issues Free 


If you cut out and send this Christmas Present Coupon (or mention this publication) with $1.75 fora new ® 
subscription to The Youth’s Companion for 1912, we will send 


1. The 52 Crowded Weekly Issues of 1912; also— os 

2. All the issues for the remaining weeks of 1911, R % 
including the Holiday Numbers; and— 

3. The Companion’s Picture Calendar for 1912, litho- 


graphed in ten colors and gold—an extra copy 
going to every one making a gift subscription. 


$1.75 & 


YOUR LAST CHANCE TO GET THE YOUTH’S COMPANION AT THE PRESENT PRICE AND SAVE TWENTY-FIVE 


CENTS. ON JANUARY 1}, 


1912, THE SUBSCRIPTION WILL BE ADVANCED TO $2.00. SUBSCRIBE TO-DAY. 





THE YOUTH'S ae 201 Columbus Avenue, BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
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AN EXPERIMENT IN 


CORN. 


For the benefit of those who prac- 
tice pulling suckers from corn, I will 
give my test this year. 

I planted a plot of Weakley’s Im- 
proved to test, as I consider that’s 
worse to sucker than any I ever 
planted. The land all being equal, 
the distance the same, the growth 
the same, the part that I did not 
sucker had two suckers for nearly 
every hill and a good many had good 
ears of corn on them. It was weigh- 
ed, all the same day. Allowing 70 
pounds to the bushel and 70 cents 
per bushel, and the stover $3 per ton, 
the suckered corn yielded at the 
rate of 84 bushels per acre, at 70 
cents per bushel, $58.80; 3 9-10 tons 
stover, at $3 per ton, $11.70. Total, 
$70.50. 

The unsuckered yielded at the rate 


SUCKERING 


of 75 bushels per acre, at 70 cents 
per bushel, $52.80; 7 tons stover, at 
$3 per ton, $21.00. Total, $73.50. 


The unsuckered gives $3 more per 
acre than the suckered. 

I am now satisfied that it does not 
pay to pull suckers from corn, and 
will not in the future. 

i &: 

Walnut Cove, N. C. 


ROSS. 





RECENT AGRICULTURAL 
VENTIONS. 

During the week ending Novem- 
ber 18, there were held at Columbus, 
Ohio, a number of agricultural con- 
ventions. Among these were the fol- 
lowing: National Grange, American 
Association of Farmers’ Institute 
Workers, American Association of 
Agricultural Colleges and Experiment 
Stations, American Society of Agron- 
omy, Society for the Promotion of 
Agricultural Science, American As- 
sociation for the Advancement of 
Agricultural Teaching, and Ameri- 
can Farm Management 

The meeting of the 
the same time and place 
tional, so that the workers in these 
different lines might become 
acquainted and profit by 
highly varied. 


CON- 


Association 
se societies at 


was inten- 


better 
a program 
Under a new plan of 
affiliation several of these societies 
will hereafter meet at a common 
point every other year and unite 


during a part of their sessions in a 
joint program. 

Among the Farmers’ Institute 
Workers much attention was devoted 
to methods of most effectively reach- 
ing the farmers by agricultural 
trains and otherwise, and to the con- 
dition of negroes engaged in agricul- 
tural pursuits. The college men dis- 
cussed the improvement of athletics 
and other activities of students, the 
preparation of men for agricultural 
teaching and investigation and the 
management of various lines of ex- 
periment station work. Endorse- 
ment was given to pending Federal 
legislation for the teaching of agri- 
culture in high schools and for the 
promotion of agricultural experi- 
ment work. 

Soils, feed crops and plant breed- 
ing occupied a prominent position on 
the program of the American Society 
of Agronomy. Problems of farm 
management were considered in joint 
sessions of several of the above- 
named associations, and the prevail- 


ing view was that greater stress 
should be laid, in teaching this sub- 
ject, on matters of co-operation 


among farmers and on problems of 
marketing. 

Next week I shall give some brief 
notes on things noticed on the way 
to and from Columbus. 

J. F. DUGGAR, 





A local newspaper says that Prof. 
J. T. McBride, of Swan, Texas, has a 
Bermuda field which cost him $8 an 
acre. From this field he has cut four 
tons of hay to the acre, this year, and 
expects two tons more. This hay sells 
at $15 a ton in the field, and six tons 
will give him $72 an acre profit, after 
paying all expenses. Yet some farm- 
ers regard Bermuda grass as an 
enemy. 





Feeders in the cattle feeding sec- 
tions are coming to attach more im- 
portance to the manure produced as 
one of the factors in making the 
feeding of livestock profitable. If the 
Northern feeder can afford to feed for 
the manure as his profit, the South- 
ern feeder can certainly afford to do 
so, for our lands need stable manure 
more and respond to its use as well. 








COMING FARMERS’ MEETINGS. 

Texas Land Exposition, Houston, 
Tex., January 15-28. 

National Mid-Winter Sheep Show, 
Omaha, Neb., December 13-16. 

Southern Corn Show, Atlanta, De- 
cember 5-9. 

United States Live Stock Sanitary 
Association, Chicago, December 5 and 
6. J. J. Ferguson, Union Stock 
Yards, Chicago, Secretary. 

Mississippi Livestock and Dairy 
Association, A. & M. College, De- 
cember 27-29. 

Tennessee Horticultural Society, 
Nashville, Jan. 25, 1912. Secretary 
and Treasurer, C. A. Keffer, Knox- 
ville. 

Tennessee Nurserymen’s Associa- 
tion, Nashville, January 26, 1912. 
Secretary and Treasurer, G. M. Bent- 
ley, Knoxville. 

Tennessee Bee Keepers will meet 
at Nashville, Jan. 27, 1912. Secre- 
tary and Treasurer, J. M. Buchanan, 


Franklin. 
South Atlantic Corn Exposition, 
Columbia, S. C., Dec. 11-16, 1911, 


A. D. Hudson, Newberry, S. C., Pres- 
ident. 


THE BETTER WAY. 

There was a lane in our settlement 
that had become almost impassable. 
A few of us went to work and got 
up men and teams enough to operate 
and pull a road grader. Then we 
borrowed a grader from our road 
Overseer and secured his help by 
promising to pay his time back on a 
county road. We now have a road 
down that old lane that does credit to 
our neighborhood. 

We are learning more about co- 
operation and, of course, we are lik- 
ing it better. Cc. M. HOWARD. 

Greenbrier, Ark. 





Few things have appeared in any 
any periodical which I have read for 
a long time, which I followed and 
devoured with greater interest than 
the story of Mr. Poe’s trip around 
the world which appeared in your 
columns and which was so graphic 
that I almost felt that I journeyed 
with him and saw the things which 
he saw with my own eyes.—W. DeB. 
Washington, New York City. 
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Wash your clothes with 
GOLD DUST 


Good soap washes clothes |well—if you use 
enough elbow grease, but Gold Dust washes them 
more thoroughly—and with little or no rubbing. 
Gold Dust saves half your time, and spares your 
poor back. 


Another great advantage of Gold Dust—use any 
kind of water you like. Gold Dust softens the 
hardest water, and makes it soft as rain water. 











Gold Dust is just a vegetable-oil soap in powdered 
form, with other cleansing ingredients added to 
make it work more thoroughly and quickly than 
soap ever can. 


Just try Gold Dust next 
wash-day, and see how much 
time you save. 


Gold Dust is sold in 
5C sizeandlarge pack- 
ages. The large package 
means greater economy. 





do your work”’ 





Made by THE N. K. FAIRBANK COMPANY, Chicago 
Maders of Fairy Soap (the oval cake) 
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CAN LAY if. * 
Warranted For Twenty-Five Years. 
FREIGHT PAID Ea Station A Ad ge ton 
jains, except Texas, Ok!,, 
Colo., N. D., S.D., yo., Mont., N.M., La., Gas 
_— Miss. and Fla., on all orders of three rolls or 


9 ore, Special Prices to these States on request. 


ONE-PLY + +s Weighs 35 lbs., 108 Square Feet, $1.10 per roll. 

TWO-PLY --+ Weighs 45 Ibs., 108 Square Feet, $1.30 per roll. 

THREE-PLY - Weighs 55 Ibs., 108 Square Feet, $1.50 per roll. 
TERMS CASH: We save you the wholesalers’ and retailers’ profit. These 

special prices only hold good for immediate shipment. 
indestructible by Heat, Cold, Sun or Rain. 

Write for FR EE SAMPLES or order dizect from this adverti . tisfacti 
guaranteed or money refunded. We refer you to Peace Rrra «= mee ge We — 
CENTURY MANUFACTURING COMPANY, Dept. 901 , East St. Louis, tills. 




















“ELECTROID” ROOFING 


; 
lply - $1.35 per square 
2ply - $1.65 per square 
3 ply - $2.00 per square 
Freight paid to your station. 





Including large headed galvanized nails, liquid” cement 
and directions for applying. : 


“ELECTROID” has been on the market for years, and 
is recognized as the standard and best roofing of the kind. 
Write for samples, or, better still, send check, express or 
post-office order for your requirements. 


Carolina Portland Cement Co. 


Charleston, S. ¢. 











North State Life Insurance Co. 
KINSTON, N. C. 


DON’T PAY TWO PRICES= 


Bave $18.00 to $22.00 on 






Operates only in the two Carolinas, and has 
more Carolina lives insured than any other 
Carolina company. 

Agents wanted where the company is not now 


repreeented 
NEW EE eee LOWS 


GET OUR PRICE LIST BEFORE YOU BUY-MAILED FREE 








Why not buy the best wh- 
ig you can buy themat such low, ur 
eard-of Factory Prices? THIRT* 
DAYS FREE TRIAL BEFORE YOU 
BUY. Our new improvements abso 
futely surpass anything ever produced 
C#” SEND POSTAL TODAY FOK 
OUR FR!" “ATALOG AND PRICES. 






















SoutsoNT="7"©e &Prtow Co. MEBANE,N.C.| | g HOOSIER STOVE FACTORY 313 state St. Marion, Ind. 
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“YU MUST MEAN MORE.” 


OU must mean more than just 
) this hour, 


You perfect thing so subtly fair, 
Simple and complex as a flower, 

Wrought with such planetary care; 
How patient the eternal power 

That wove the marvel of your hair. 


How long the sunlight and the sea 
Wove and re-wove this rippling 
gold 
To rhythms of eternity; 
And many a flashing thing grew 
old 
Waiting this miracle to be; 
And painted marvels manifold, 
How many shells, whorl within 
whorl, 
Litter the marges of the sphere, 
With wrack of unregarded pearl, 
To shape that little thing your ear: 
Creation, just to make one girl, 
Hath travailed with exceeding fear 


The moonlight of forgotten seas 


Dwells in your eyes, and on your 
tongue 
The honey of a million bees, 
And all the sorrow of all song; 
You are the ending of all these, 
The world grew old to make you 
young. 


All Time hath travelled to this rose.- 
To the strange making of this face 
Came agonies uf fires and snows; 
And Death and April, nights and 
days 
Unnumbered, unimagined throes, 
Find in this flower their meeting- 
place. 


Strange Artist, to my aching thought 

Give answer: all the patient power 

That to this perfect ending wrought, 

Shall it mean nothing but this 
hour! 

Say not that it is all for naught 
Time brings Eternity a flower. 
—Richard Le Gallienne, in Harper's 

Weekly. 








HOW TO MAKE THE CHRISTMAS CAKES. 


The Combination of Starch, Fat, Sugar and Eggs in Cake-Mak- 
ing—A Batch of Recipes. 


Mrs. F. L. Stevens. Raleigh, N. C. 


HE ART of cake-making is based 
upon such painstaking care and 
such nice judgment and is at- 

tended by so many perils that even 
in the time of Shakespeare, Gremio 
Bianca’s rejected suitor in the Tam- 
ing of the Shrew, used the simile, 
“My cake is dough,” to express the 
state of his feelings at his defeat. 

Notwithstanding all the uncertain- 
ty, it is the most frequently attempt- 
ed form of cookery by the inexperi- 
enced. Fully eight out of ten of the 
requests for cooking recipes that 
come to me are for cake recipes. 

The food ingredients of cake are 
starch, fat, sugar, eggs and flavor- 
ing. The best quality of these ma- 
terials is required if a perfect pro- 
duct is to be the result. Fine gran- 
ualted sugar, good butter, fresh 
eggs and pastry flour are essentials 
for good cake. 

Perhaps the term ‘“‘pastry flour’’ 
may be more or less confusing to 
the inexperienced. The difference 
between bread and pastry flour can 
easily be detected by the touch. 
Good bread flour should be hard and 
gritty to the touch while pastry flour 
should feel soft and velvety. The 
difference is due to the kind of 
wheat employed in the manufacture 
of the two flours. Bread flour is 
usually manufactured from a combi- 
nation of ‘“‘hard’’ (winter) wheat 
and “soft’’ (spring) wheat, while 
pastry flour is made of the softer 
wheats entirely. Pastry flour con- 
tains more starch and less gluten 
than bread flour, therefore makes a 
lighter, more tender cake. If bread 
flour must be used, allow two ta- 
blespoons less for each cup than the 
recipe calls for. Flours differ great- 
ly in thickening properties; for this 
reason, when using from a new bag 
it is always well to try a small cake, 
as the amount of flour given may 
not make the perfect loaf. In win- 
ter a trifle less flour may be used 
in cake mixing than in summer. 


Measure Ingredients Carefully. 


A common fault in cookery is .in- 
accuracy of measurements. Good 
judgment combined with experience 
has taught some to measure by 
sight; but the majority need definite 
guides. 


Flour and meal should be sifted 
before measuring. Baking powder 
from standing in the box should be 
stirred before measuring. All meas- 
urements should be level. To meas- 
ure a cup or spoonful, fill, lift and 
level with the sharp, straight blade 
of a knife. 

Before beginning the mixing of 
the cake see that the fire and oven 
are in good condition. The baking 
is even more critical than the mix 
ing. Many a well-mixed cake has 
been spoiled in the baking. 

The shape in which the cake is to 
be baked should decide the propor- 
tion of flour to be used. Layer 
cakes or small cakes require less 
flour than large loaves. This is true 
probably because the thin mass is 
stiffened more quickly by the heat, 
while the large mass must be stif- 
fened by flour to hold up the alr 
spaces until the heat can penetrate 
the mass. 

For convenience we may think of 
cakes as divided into two classes: 
cake made without butter, as sponge 
cake, and with butter, as pound or 
cup cake. 

Air or gas to make the cake light 
is obtained by the use of beaten 
eggs and of baking powders as well 
as the beating and blending of in- 
gredients. 


Proper Mixing Counts Much. 


The old-time recipes for cakes 
without butter, such as_ sponge 
cake, angel cake, lady fingers and 
sponge drops, call for the weight of 
the eggs in sugar and half the 
weight in flour. The proportions are 
about the same in angel cake as in 
sponge cake, but the egg. whites 
only are used. To secure best re 
sults from eggs where a spongy tex 
ture is desired, beat yolks and 
whites separately. When the yolks 
and whites are mixed together it 18 
impossible to get as much air into 
the mixture as when the whites ale 
beaten separately. 

Upon the mixing or blending 2! 
ingredients depends largely the tex 
ture of the cake. Recent experi 
mentation has shown that while the 
cake was not so good if the butter 
and sugar were not thoroughly 
creamed, that in every case except 
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in making pound cake the butter 
could be melted and beaten in be- 
fore adding the whites of the eggs, 
the order of mixing ingredients be- 
ing as follows: Take 1% cups of 
sugar, beaten into the yolks of 4 
eggs, 3 cups of flour with 3 tea- 
spoous of baking powder added al- 


ternately with % cup of milk; % 
cup of melted butter beaten in thor- 
oughly and the beaten whites of 4 
eggs. Cakes mixed in this way and 
baked beside cakes mixed in the 
common way, that of creaming but- 
ter and sugar, could not be told 
apart in appearance or taste after 
baking, although the batter differed 


in appearance before baking. 

By this method the time saved by 
using melted butter in cake in- 
stead of creaming butter with sugar 
was fully one-half. Since pound 
cake contains so little liquid, possibly 
this accounts for the failure to suc- 
ceed with melted butter. 


SOME 





GOOD RECIPES. 


Hot-Water Sponge Cake: Yolks of 
6 eggs, whites of 3 eggs, 2 cups 
sugar, 1 cup hot water, 2% cups 
flour, 1 teaspoon baking powder, 4 
teaspoon salt. Beat yolks of eggs 
until lemon colored, add sugar grad- 
ually, then alternately hot water and 
flour into which baking powder and 
salt has been mixed and sifted; add 
flavoring, of lemon if desired; fold in 
whites of eggs last. Use remaining 
8 egg whites for icing. This mix- 
ture may be baked as a layer cake, 
or loaf, or in gem pans. A plain 
icing may be used for filling in layer 
cake, or chopped raisins and citron 
or chopped nuts, added to icing. 

Angel Cake: Whites of 10 eggs, 
1 teaspoon cream tartar, 1% cups 
sugar, 1 cup flour, %4 teaspoon salt, 
3%, teaspoon vanilla. Beat whites of 
eggs until stiff, add sifted sugar 
gradually, fold in flour mixed with 
salt and cream of tartar sifted 5 
times, add vanilla. Bake 45 to 50 
minutes in a paper-lined, unbuttered 
pan. 

Pound Cake: One pound butter, 1 
pound sugar, yolks 10 eggs, whites 
10 eggs, 1 pound flour, % teaspoon 
mace (2 tablespoons brandy, if de- 
sired). Cream butter, add sugar 
gradually, continue beating; then 
add yolks of eggs beaten until lemon 
colored, whites of eggs, beaten un- 
til stiff and dry, flour, mace, brandy. 
Beat vigorously 5 minutes. Bake 
1% hours in slow oven. 

for Fruit Cake the following may 
he added to above cake recipe: 14% 
pounds currants, 1% pounds raisins, 
% pound citron, 1 teaspoon each 
nutmeg, allspice, cinnamon, % tea- 
spoon each cloves, mace juice and 
rind of orange and lemon. If brandy 
is desired, use %4 cup before fruit is 
added. This will make two 4-pound 
cakes. 





A CEMENT HEARTH. 


In answer to an inquiry as to how 
to make a concrete hearth Professor 
Massey says: “To make a cement 
hearth, you first need to have a con- 
crete of cement and finely broken 
Tocks or brickbats. Mix one part 
cement and two parts sharp, clean 
Sand to a thin mortar and then mix 
it with the broken rock. Pack down 
4 smooth layer of this 3 or 4 inches 
thick. Let this settle a little while 
and then make a thick mortar of the 
cement and sand and place a smooth 
coat all over the foundation an inch 
thick. By mixing some chrome yel- 
low with this you can make the color 
harmonize wtih oak.” 





Mrs. Hayseed (indignantly) Here’s 
an article, Hiram, thet sez in For- 
Mosa a wife costs $5. 

Mr. Hayseed (after some thought) 
—Wa-al, I reckon a good wife’s wuth 
it—Judge. 


“THE INNOCENCE OF CHILDHOOD.” 
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HIS cartoon from ‘‘Life,’’ entitled 
ti brings out in striking fashion the danger to American morals from 
the present wholesale publication of indecent sensations in the less 
scrupulous class of daily newspapers and in their weekly and semi-weekly 
and tri-weekly editions sent into So many country homes. 
ee one’s thinking 
; much by what one reads as by what 
one hears. What does it profit a man, 
therefore, to exclude men of indecent 
and 
fireside and admit papers of the same 
~ sort to his reading table? 


ee / ioned ideals of cleanness, morality, 
and good breeding must make their 
influence felt 
newspapers say: 
matter because there 
for it’’—as there is, no doubt, among 
a certain class of people. 
should be made to understand that 
ff there is a certain class of people who 
"demand decency, ag well as a class who demand the 
There are plenty of clean and careful news- 
If yours is not, write your editor, 
and if that fails, try another paper. 
that 
minded people.is news, not of murders and scandals and 
vulgar sensations, but news about Men and women who are doing things 
about pubtic questions that affect our welfare, and about 
and movements in science, 
and the leaders who are resposible for them. 


“The Innocence of Childhood,” 


Nowadays 
is molded quite as 


immoral conversation from his 


The time has come when people 
vho believe in the South’s old-fash- 


in this matter. The 
“We publish such 
is a demand 


Now they 


interests intelligent, wholesome- 


politics, education or industry, 


See that news of this sort 





WHAT COLLEGE MEANS TO THE COUNTRY GIRL. 


Why She Can Afford to Work Hard for the Privilege of a Col- 
lege Course, and How She Can Get the Most Out of Her Col- 


lege Life. 


By Miss Pearl Shaw Holloway, Gorman, N. C. 


HAT a world of knowledge 
W is spread out before the sim- 

ple country girl who enters 
college for the first time. This field 
of knowledge seems doubly large in 
comparison with her educational ad- 
vantages at home. There for a few 
months out of each year she has 
attended a poorly-equipped school, 
in which the curriculum is narrow 
and in which the few teachers are 
often very inefficient. 

It is not strange, then, that the 
country girl feels much more keenly 
than does the town girl the neces- 
sity of getting every single thing 
worth while out of college. She ap- 
preciates more the extensive collec- 
tion of books, to which she has re- 
course, the social advantages she 
gains from intercourse with so many 
people, and the various organiza- 
tions of which she may be a mem- 
ber. 

There are a large number of stud- 
ies which she seldom hears of until 
she enters college. Botany and biol- 
ogy give the girl an entirely new in- 
sight into nature. Things which be- 
fore seemed trite and commonplace 
thrill her with joy now as she views 
them through the trained eye of the 
naturalist. She learns to appreciate 
her country home and its surround- 
ings more fully. She begins to feel 
that the country is the most beauti- 
ful place in the world, and wonders 
how she could ever have been so 
blind to the beauties of nature as to 
wish to live in the city. The domes- 
tic science and manual arts depart- 
ments are great revelations to her. 
She learns how to prepare food in 
the proper way and is taught the 
possibility of enjoyment of what is 
often called ‘‘household drudgery.” 
She learns how to beautify home 
with little labor and slight expendi- 
ture. Her refining touch is seen in 
the stenciled covers and window 
curtains, in the beautiful hand-made 
rugs and in the beaten-brass fur- 
nishings of her writing desk. In 
fact, the training received at college 
exhibits itself on all sides. 

What a contrast in the things 
learned here and those learned in 


her home school, where too often 
the great and practical facts were 
stressed no more than the trivial de- 
tails, all because of the inefficient 
teachers, who themselves had never 
had the benefit of a college educa- 
tion, or if they had, had made no 
effort toward a continual self-im- 
provement by keeping in touch with 
the steadily increasing and greatly 
improved pedagogical methods and 
ideas. It is by no means surprising 
that she enters upon college work 
with a faint heart and that disap- 
pointments come thick and heavy. 
But in spite of all this, she will rise 
to the front;.for the country girl is 
plucky and persevering. 

The college library is something 
new to the country girl. Parallel 
reading is one of the requisites in 
the preparation of the lessons. Be- 
sides the reference books she has 
free access.to all the other contents 
of a college library, all of which be- 
come not only the means of the de- 
velopment of her mind but also a 
source of untold pleasure to her. 
Thus she learns the possibility of 
both knowledge and enjoyment in 
good books. 

Although books are important, 
they are by no means the only im- 
portant part of college. The broad- 
ening of the girl’s ideas of social 
life, counts much. Especially is this 
true with the girl who comes from 
a community where there is a sad 
lack of social advantages and where 
the outlook upon life is somewhat 
restricted. 

There is not space to treat all of 
the organizations in detail, but the 
Young Woman’s Christian Associa- 
tion is especally deserving of consid- 
eration. As a member of it, the girl 
gets in touch with the Christian or- 
ganizations in the colleges of her 
own and other States, and she feels 
nearer to womankind than she ever 
could, had she never experienced this 
training. In the Bible classes and 





mission classes she can increase her 
Knowledge of the Scriptures with far 
more ease than hitherto; for she 


has reference books and good maps 
(Continued on page 22.) 
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Digging asphalt from Trinidad Lake ' 


Genasco 


the Trinidad-Lake-Asphalt Roofing 


Don’t you know why you 
ought to have Genasco on 
your roof instead of shin- 
gles, tin, tar, or ordinary 
“composition” roofings? 


The Good Roof Guide Book tells all 
about it, and enables you to save money 
in the long run. Write for it, and ask 
for samples. 

The Kant-leak Kleet is another thing 
you ought to know about. Write today. 


The Barber Asphalt 
Paving Company 





Largest producers of asphalt, and largest 
manufacturers uf realy rooting in the world, 


Philadelphia 


New York San Francisco Chicago 





Cross-section Genasco Smooth-surface Roofing 


SEEENENEENEMNEN Trinidad Take Asphalt 


Asphalt-saturated Wool Felt 
ee Trinidad Lake Asphalt 


Roof of Solid Steel 
and Profit For You! 
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We have a Special Cash Money-Making Prop- 
osition for the man who writes for it, in each 
community. If any of your buildings need roof- 
ing, you are the man. 


Edwardsinterlocking 
“Reo” Steel Shingles 


Write today for our Big Free Catalog No. 1274 
which gives full details about Edwards Inter 
locking “Reo” Steel Shingles and other metal 
roofing and materials made by us. It tells you 
all about the Ten-Thousand- Dollar, Guaranty 
Bond, which insures every Edwards “Reo” Steel 
Shingle Roof against destruction by lightning 
for all time. 

Galvanized by Our Famous Tightcote Process 

Edwards **Reo"” Steel Shingles are made of high 
grade Bessemer steel. Each and every shingle “sipped 
singlyinmoltenzine. Everyparticle of edges heavily 
galvanized _as well as sides. No ruw edges exposed 
weather. Edwards Roof lasts a lifetime. 

Sheets 5 to 12 fect long, 24 inches wide. All ready to 
puton. Onemancandoit. Only hammer and nails re- 

uired. Write for special price, freight prepaid 

m factory. (58) 
THE EDWARDS MANUFACTURING CO. 
1224-1274 Lock Street Cincinnati, Ohio 











Unique Calendar 
of the Southland 


for 1912 


The Dixie Book of Days 


Entertaining anu instructive daily quo: 
tations that reveal the romance, folklore, 
humor, literature and history of the South. 

Distinctively Southern 
but national ininterest 

Cover with handsome photogravures; each 
inside sheet covers one week and has space 
for notes. Two colors throughout. 

Price $1. Order through your bookstore, 
or sent by mail on receipt of price. 

The Page Publishing Association 

Dent. P, 849 Park 4ve. Raltimore, Md. 














CHEW 
ROCK asa RYE 


Phe Fines? Flue Cured 
Yobacce that’s grown 
in the famous Pied- 
mont section of North 
Carolina— 


**It Makes You Happy”’ 


Soid Everywhere Manufactured sy 
BAILEY BROS., Inc. 

Wiuston-Saiem, N. ©. 

Not in the Trust 
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“You can tell by a man’s farm whether 
he reads it er not,” 
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Each Advertiser's Reliability Guaranteed. 











E will positively make good any loss sustained by any sub- 

scrib ‘r as a result of fraudulent misrepresentations made 
in our columns onthe part of any advertiser who preves to be a 
deliberate swindler. This does not mean that we will try to ad- 
just trifling disputes between reliable business houses and their 
patrons, bu' in any case of actually fraudul nt de ling, we will 
make go d to the subscriber as we have just indicated. Thecon- 
dition of this guarantee is that the claim for loss shall be re- 
ported to us within one month afer the advertisement appears 


in our paper and after the transaction complained of, and that 
the subscriber must say when writing each advertiser: I am 
writing you us an advertiser in ‘Ihe Progressive Farmer, whicl. 
guarantees the reliability of all advertising lt carries 


135,060 





Average Weetly Circulation 





. Guaranteed, > er oe. 
= 
SUBSCRIPTION RATES: 
One year, $1.00; six months, 55 cents; three months, 35 cents. 
To induce new subscribers, one new subscriber and one old 
subscriber may both get the paper one year for $1.50. 


10 Weeks Triai, 10 Cents. 
', To new subscribers only, The Progressive Farmer will be 
sent ten weeks on trial for ten cents. Sample copy free. Tell 
your friends who need it but do not read it. 











Don’t fail to read Professor Niven’s directions 
for making a hedge. You will find them on page 
22, and if you need a hedge for either front or 
back yard, you should get busy and start one 
this winter. You know, we just must make the 
farm homes of the South more attractive. We 


can never feel exactly right until we do. 


Isn’t that a pretty picture Mr. Houston paints 





How cozy and comfortable and cheer- 
Yet practicelly 


on page 6? 
ful and prosperous it all sounds. 
every reader of The Progressive Farmer might be 
just as well prepared to meet the coming of cold 
weather. It’s simply a question of forethought 
and energy and of attention to some very import- 
ant matters too many farmers regard as unimpor- 
tant details. 





As soon as one crop is harvested or made is not 
too soon to plan for the next crop. In fact, in the 
matter as to where the different crops shall be 
planted it should be known years ahead what crop 
shall be on any given field any particular year. 
This is rotation on a definite plan. Of course, 
changes may be necessary, but the haphazard, hit- 
or-miss style so commonly induiged in can never 
be productive of the best results. 
not already a well-planned rotation for the farm, 


If you have 


begin at once to plan one. 








Remember we give each week a prize of $2 for 
the best letter sent in for our Home Circle De- 
partment. 
more of these letters than we get. 
not be long, but they should be to the point and 
on subjects of interest to the women on Southern 
farms. 
ters which tell just how some housekeeper or 
home-maker has found a better way of doing 
things or has learned something other 
need to know. 


We should like to have a great many 
They need 


The best of all are little experience let- 


women 
If you have any such stories to 
tell, let us hear from you. 





It is no longer the ‘Girls’ ‘tomatu Ciubs,’”’ but 
the “Girls’ Canning and Poultry Clubs,’”’ and they 
bid fair to rival the Boys’ Corn Clubs in good ac- 
complished and enthusiasm developed. Mr. Knapp 
and Mr. Martin hope to have the work organized 
in at least twelve counties in each Southern State 
next year, and we hope that our Progressive 
Farmer girls will interest themselves in the move- 
ment wherever the opportunity offers. 
and #anninpg 


Growing 
tomatoes will continue the primary 


interest of the club members, but they will be in- 
structed in canning other products, and later in 
poultry raising also. We are glad the girls are 


beginning to get their share of attention at last. 





Next week Professor Massey’s ‘‘December 
Farm Work,” unfortunately reaching us too late 
for this issue; an automobile talk by Mr. Lindsey 
Hopkins; ‘‘Winter “Burning Off or 
“Turning Under Broomsedge,”’ and other timley 
topics, by Dr. Butler; ‘Grow More Pecans,’’ by 
A. M. “Plowhandle Talks’; ‘‘How to 
Make the Christmas Candies,’’ by Mrs. Stevens 
and Mrs. Everts; an article for the boys and one 
for the girls; chicken and pig talk, and some very 
practical and interesting Farmers’ Union notes. 


Plowing,”’ 


Latham; 





We must ask our readers to be patient with us 
for thirty days. The Progressive Farmer has 
simply outgrown the capacity of its presses, and 
though we are runing day and night, it seems im- 
possible to get our editions printed on time. A 
big new Hoe press which we hope to have run- 
nnig in thirty days now, however, will enable us 
to deliver the paper to every subscriber with 
clock-work precision on a certain day of each 
week. If our readers will be patient with us 
now, we can safely guarantee them not only 
prompt delivery of the paper next year, but de- 
livery in far more attractive and convenient form 
than we have ever yet been able to give. For 
one thing, each copy will be firmly stapled togeth- 
er at the back, so that the pages will no longer 
fall apart in handling. 





Out in Texas they are beginning to realize the 
value of the split-log drag in keeping the roads in 
good shape. The Commercial Secretaries’ Asso- 
ciation has just completed a census of road drags 
and finds 656 in operation in 54 counties. In 
Kaufman County there are 50, in McLennan 45, 
and in Colin 40. Split-log drag clubs are in opera- 
tion in a number of counties, in others the county 
commissioners pay for using them, and their use 
is rapidly extending. A report from Falls County 
says: 

“The cost of constructing a split-log drag is 
$6; it costs $4 per day to operate it. I con- 
sider them the best thing we have for graded 
roads. They are nearer a road-maker than 
anything I have struck.” 

Yet many people can not be made to believe that 
this simple implement will keep the roeds in con- 
dition. 





“There are great men and there are great 
lives,’’ some one has said. “It is a better and 
finer thing to live a great life than to be a great 
man.’ The sentiment comes to mind in think- 
ing of an old uncle of the writer’s who died the 
other day. He was not known beyond his coun- 
ty, he never held an office, he never accumulated 
any wealth beyond a modestly equipped two-horse 
farm. And yet no man more truly lived a great 
life. His character and common-sense were such 
as to make him a leader in every worthy move- 
ment in the neighborhood. Those in need of coun- 
sel sought his advice; those in need of help never 
failed to find him a friend. No man worked 
harder during the working hours; no man enjoy- 
ed the companionship of friends and children 
more when work was done; and when the even- 
ing waned and stories and laughter and talk had 
ended, he never failed to turn with his household 
to lay the day’s work before the great Helper, 
measuring life by His standards and renewing 
afresh his aspiration for the highest things. His 
influence will long outlive him. We need indeed 
often to remind ourselves that our worthiest mod- 
els are those who live great lives rather than 
those whose mere outward achievements perhaps 
have made them recognized as ‘“‘great men.’’ 





The majority of children resemble their ma- 
ternal uncles; hence the choice of a wife should 
be determined by the character of her brothers.— 
The Talmud. 
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THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, 


How to Get Good Seed Corn. 
—_—_—_——— 

HE SEASON for buying seed corn will soon 
be here again and there will probably be the 
usual number of dissatisfied purchasers ané 

of perplexed and disappointed sellers. 

We do not believe that the men who grow seeds 
for sale are any less honest than the men who 
sell livestock or groceries or hardware; but it ig 
doubtful if in any other line of trade there ig go 
large a per cent of disappointed and disgruntled 
buyers. Complaints from men who buy seeds are 
far more numerous in this o‘fice than from those 
who buy from any other of our advertisers and 
the number of unsatisfactory deals of which we 
never hear is, of course, considerable. 

There are two reasons for this: (1) Many peo- 
ple who buy seeds expect too much, and (2) 
many persons who sell seeds do not give their 
customers full value and intelligent service. 

As to seed corn, we believe it worth while thus 
early in the season to point out to both seller 
and buyer some of the qualities which good seed 
corn may reasonably be expected to possess. 

In the first place, no man has a right to claim 
that his seed corn is of high grade unless it has 
been grown in a special seed patch, carefully 
rogued and kept strictly pure. Seed selected from 
the general corn field may be better than ordinary 
corn for planting, but it is not high-grade seed 
corn and should not be so advertised. This corn 
should also be _ field-selected. The man _ who 
charges seed corn prices for corn taken from the 
crib is not treating his customers fairly. Again, 
the man who sells seed corn owes it to his cus- 
tomers carefully to select himself all the corn he 
sends out and not to trust this important work 
to-ignorant or careless labor. We know of men 
who have done this and whose customers in con- 
sequence have received moldy or rotten corn, or 
corn untrue to type. Of course, the man who, 
after he sells out his selected seed corn, continues 
to fill orders with ‘“‘scrapped-up” stuff is guilty 
of sheer dishonesty. Yet, from complaints we 
have had, we fear that some growers with con- 
siderable reputations have done this very thing. 

To the man who has to buy seed corn, we wish 
here to make just two suggestions: The first is 
that he should not expect to get really good seed 
corn for the price, or twice the price, of feeding 
corn. Good seed corn costs money to produce and 
must be paid for. The second suggestion is, that 
all seed corn be bought on the ear. There is no 
other way for the buyer to know what he is get- 
ting. It is an invariable rule that seed corn on 
the ear costs a little more than that shelled off, 
and this is simply because it requires a better 
zrade of corn to pass muster on the ear than 
when it is shelled. Assurance of quality in the 
“orn on the ear more than makes up for the dif- 
ference in cost. Of course, express or freight 
charges will be a little higher on a bushel of ear 
corn than on a bushel of shelled corn, but this 
is a small matter compared to the difference be 
tween good seed corn and poor. 

Let the buyer, then, insist that the Corn ine buys 
for seed come to him on the ear; and let the 


seedsman who wisnes to bulu up a reputation 
for quality sell his seed corn in this shape unless 
the buyer is so unwise as to insist upon having it 
shelled. It will be to the interest of all parties, 
we feel sure. 





Remember, Mr. Subscriber, you must mention 
The Progressive Farmer every time you write one 
of our advertisers, in order to entitle you to the 
protection of our guarantee. We can not under- 
take to settle any dispute or make good any loss 
that you may sustain unless you have done this. 
We are ready at all times to live up to our part 
of the contract, but the reader must also live uD 
to his part; and it is expressly stated as a condi- 
tion in the official announcement concerning our 
guarantee that— 

“The subscriber must say when writing 
each advertiser: ‘TI am writing you as an 
advertiser in The Progressive Farmer, which 
guarantees the reliability of all advertising it 
carries.’ ” 
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Mr. Roosevelt and the Trusts. 


HAT MR. ROOSEVELT is still & power in 
T the land despite the political reverses of last 

year is abundantly proved by the interest 
which his new trust regulation views have excit- 
ed. More to the point is the fact that his article 
gent up the price of United States Stee! stocks. In 
many quarters his vigorous condemnation of 
President Taft’s trust policy has been taken as 
meaning that Rooseveli himself! is a candidate for 
the Presidential nomination next year. Certainly 
the ex-President has recently neglected no oppor- 
tunity to criticise the man he put into the White 
House. He disagrees with Taft almost violently 
on conservation, on arbitration, and on the trust 
question. 

Mr. Roosevelt’s contention in brief is that the 
trust-busting that Mr. Wickersham and President 
Taft are executing, througb the courts, is accom- 
plishing no good and doing some harm. In other 
words, he holds that, in the case of Standard Oil 
and the Tobacco Trust, for example, the people 
get no relief inasmuch as the same forces control 
prices as heretofore, and that the only result of 
the ‘‘dissolutions” is to force the organizations to 
split up and operate on a less economical and 
business-like basis. A trust guilty of the high- 
wayman-like methods used by the American To- 
bacco Company, Mr. Roosevelt believes should be 
absolutely disbanded; but great corporations that 
are doing business according to honorable meth- 
ods should not be forced to dissolve simply be- 
cause they huppen to be big. Their bigness should 
make them the objects of governmental regula- 
tion, but not of governmental persecution. We 
must have gigantic corporations, colossal factories 
and industrial enterprises in order to do business 
economically nowadays, and Mr. Roosevelt de- 
clares. 


“Business can not be successfully conduct- 
ed in accordance with the practices and the- 
ories of sixty years ago unless we abolish 
steam, electricity, big cities, and, in short, not 
only all modern business and modern indus- 
trial conditions, but all the modern condi- 
tions of our civilization. The efforts to re- 
store competition as it was sixty years ago, 
and to trust for justice solely to this proposed 
resteration of competition, is just as foolish 
as if we should go back to the flintlocks of 
Washington’s Continentals as a substitute for 
modern weapons of precision.” 

we 


The Advantages of Combination. 


HERE is undoubtedly much truth in the view 
T presented by Mr. Roosevelt. This is indeed 

an era of combination and of co-operation. 
We all know that the great shoe factory can make 
shoes more cheaply and py labor better wages 
than was possible under the old village shoemaker 
system. We all know that a great railway operat- 
ing a thousand miles of line can operate more 
cheaply than ten lines of a hundred miles each, 
hecessitating the employment of ten distinct of- 
ficial forces instead of one, ten distinct systems 
of bookkeeping and management, and the clerical 
handling of all ‘“‘through” business ten times in- 
stead of once, to say nothing of economies in buy- 
ing supplies, employing labor, and inaugurating 
improvements on a large scale rather than a small 
One. Consequently, although the 1,000-mile line 
might represent a combination of ten 100-mile 
lines, the public would lose rather than gain by 


’ forcing it to resolve itself again into ten distinct 


corporations—provided (and this ‘“provided’’ is 
all-important) that it is so operated as to give 
the people the benefit of the greater economies 
Made possible by its size, and not so operated as 
to extort as big or bigger rates from the people, 
a8 its greater size might enable it to do. 

It is a time when all voters should do some se- 
tious thinking for themselves with regard to these 
big questions. It is very easy for demagogues to 


Cry out: ‘‘Let’s bust up all the trusts and put the 
trust magnates in stripes.”” It is very eusy on the 
other hand, for hired emissaries of the trusts to 


denounce as demagogues the men who really wish 
to give capital justice but are resolved that trust 
abuses must stop. It is a time when radicalism 
hight indeed upset business and bring on a panie, 
and when v-tra-conservatism on the other hand 
Would allow the robber trusts to go on with their 
Plundering until a long-suffering people would 
tise up in socialistic rebellion. Something must 
© done; and both extremes should be avoided. 


And whether or not Mr. Roosevelt’s plan of Gov- 
ernment regulation is wise, there can be little 
doubt that he is right in declaring that the Gov- 
ernment’s action in the Standard Oil and Tobacco 
Trust cases is deplorably inadequate. 

ww 


Preventing the Abuscs of Combination. 


R. ROOSEVELT believes that the Govern- 
M ment must take a very active part in regu- 
a lating the prices fixed by the great corpora- 
tions, while our belief is that prices may be large- 
ly left to regulate themselves provided only that 
“a fair field and no favor” is guarantced to all 
competitors. If the American Tobacco Company 
had been prevented from makiaug co:npetition un- 
fair, if it had not been allowed, for example, to 
sell below cost in territory where competition ap- 
peared, in order to starve out opposition (while 
at the same time extorting enough from other sec- 
tions to make good for its losses) it would never 
have become the giant of oppression it developed 
into. We should have legislation that will as 
surely prevent a corporation from injuring or 
dealing unfairly with another corporation as the 
laws already secure in the case of individuals. If 
competition is given a fair show, business may be 
done on a big scale indeed, but we do not believe 
it will tend toward the formation of actual mon- 
opolies; and in case actual competition exists, 
the people would get greater benefits from com- 
petition among big business concerns, ably man- 
aged and economically administered, than they 
would from competition among a greater number 
of little businesses unable to effect the economies 
that are possible only through combination and 
co-operation on a large scale. 

Instead of following the demagogues who cry, 
“Let’s break up all the big corporations and put 
their organizers in jail,’’ and instead of follow- 
ing the hirelings who cry, ‘‘Let the trusts alone 
or you’ll make a panic and ruin business,’ is 
there not a wiser common-sense policy that may 
be briefly summarized as follows: 

(1) See that the trusts or big corporations that 
have been guilty of vicious methods, that have 
grown big by oppression and robbery (as the To- 
bacco Trust, for example) are adequately punish- 
ed, and not merely split into separate companies 
to be controlled by the same forces as heretofore. 

(2) Enact stringent legislation and create prop- 
er governmental agencies to prevent big corpora- 
tions from crushing competition by unfair meth- 
ods, but legislation will leave the people the bene- 
fits and economies that come from cenducting 
business on a large scale. 

(3) With unfair competition prevented, big in- 
dustries would secure the advantages of greater 
economy of production, but there is little reason 
to believe that any one organization would mon- 
opolize a product. In case of an actual monopoly, 
however, the Government should protect the pub- 
lic from extortion by limiting prices and profits. 


a 
Told in Little Space. 


HE Government has just published some no- 
T table statistics, which are in line with those 

recently given in The Progressive Farmer 
under the heading, “The Rural South Growing 
Whiter.’”’ The new figures have to do with the 
country as a whole and show that while the white 
population of the United States during the last 
ten years increased 22 per cent, the negro popula- 
tion increased only 11 per cent. Seven per cent 
of the white increase, however, is accounted for 
by immigration, and as the negro element. re- 
ceived no immigration, the proportion of gain by 
natural increase is as follows: Whites, 15 per 
cent, negro 11. More interesting still is the fact 
that while only a small proportion of the white 
immigration came South, the proportion of white 
population in the South has shown a steady in- 
crease owing to the larger birth-rate among 
Southern whites. A small percentage of the 
South’s population is Indian, but the fo'lowing 
figures show the proportion of whites and negroes 
the last three census years: 


Years. 1890 1999. 19.19 
Whites, per cent... 63.9 CT.4 69.9 
Negroes, per cent... 34%. 32.3 29.8 
s*e?e¢ 
The Chinese revolution drags on. Yuan Shih 
Kia, perhaps the ablest living Chinaman, in hfs 


new position as premier, is making a great fizht 
to hold the empire together. It seems that China 
is beginning to see that failure to agree upon 
stable government may lead to having her terri- 
tory divided up among the European Powers and 
Japan. 
s6s¢6h68 

Secretary Wilson amsnounces that the Southern 

States have spent $44,000,000 for road improve- 
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ment this year, divided among the several States 
as follows: Alabama, $3,404,000; Arkansas, $2,- 


450,000; Florida, $1,505,000; Georgia, $2,500,- 
000; Kentucky, $2,500,000; Louisiana, $1,132,- 
354; Maryland, $2,250,000; Mississippi, $3,130,- 


C00; North Carolina, $4,505,000; Oklahoma, $1,- 
£05,000; South Carolina, $1,100,000; Tennessee, 
$3,900,00; Texas, $7,600,000; Virginia, $4,004,- 
000, and West Virginia, $1,625,000. 

*¢ s8 

Ponar Law is to succeed Mr. Balfour as leader 
of the British Conservatives. He was selected as 
a compromise between the advocates of Austen 
Chamberlain and Walter Long. Law is an earnest 
advocate of a protective tariff policy for Great 
Britain, and is a much more aggressive fighter 
than his predecessor. Balfour fis a man of great 
ability, but would make a better judge than a 
party leader. It was once wittily said of him: 
“His mind is so open it is open at both ends.’ 

se: 9 

A good friend in Chio expresses pain at our 
comment on Judson Harmon’s Wall Street sup- 
port, but offers no evidence in rebuttal. It is 
now almost a matter of common consent that the 
“big interests’? are behind the Ohio man. The 
New York Evening Post, an exceedingly careful 
and conservaiive jeurnal in political matters, de- 
lares that H:rmon is Wall Street’s first choice, 
Taft next, Underwood third. Woodrow Wilson 
and Senator La Follette are not in favor at all. 

* * 8 

We were in error, of course, in reporting the 
Georgia Gubernatorial primary as scheduled for 
this month. The anti-Prohibitionists are mak- 
ing a desperate fight for Russell. Senator Hoke 
Smith asserts that Pope Brown is clearly in the 
lead for the nomination. 

se @ 

The Mississippi to Alantic Inland Waterway 
Association met in Montgomery, Ala., last week. 
Waterway improvement should do much for the 
South, especially in the matter of insuring fairer 


freight rates. 
s¢ 8 


There is great interest in the Atlanta Corn 
Show to be held December 5-8, and no less in 
the Columbia Corn Show December 11-16. We 
hope many Progressive Farmer readers will at- 
tend. ** 8 


The Socialist vote in the recent elections was 
surprisingly large, and Victor Berger, the only 
Socialist member of Congress, asserts that the 
party will poll 2,000,000 votes next year. 

* * 


Beattie, the Virginia wife-murderer, was elec- 
trocuted last week, confessing his guilt before dy- 
ing. The public may be thankful that this nause- 
ating case has now run its course. 

ss 86 

La Follette’s Michigan manager asserts that 

Roosevelt will support the Wisconsin man. 
s+ 8 
The latest French population figures again show 


a marked excess of deaths over births. 
s3:68s 


The Virginia Baptist Convention demands an 
election on State-wide prohibition. 
ss 8 
The Chinese revolution is injuriously affecting 
the cotton goods trade. 





A neted horseman who covers the Grand Circuit 
with a fine string of horses tells the stery of a 
man who entered a horse in a certain race and 
made a bet on it. 

When the horses got away the man stood with 
the field-glasses glued to his eyes, watching the 
progress of his favorite. 

Some ofthe men who knew the beast crowded 
around and asked how the horse was going. 

“Well,’? was the reply, ‘“‘I can’t just make out 
whether he is the last in the third race or the 
first in the fourth.’’—Lippincott’s. 





A little Swedish boy went to school and the 
teacher asked his name. ‘‘Yonny Olson,’’ he re- 
plied. ‘How old are you?” asked the teacher. 
“Ay not know how old Ay bane.” “Well, when 
were you born?” continued the teacher. ‘‘Ay not 
Lorn at all; Ay got step-mutter.”’ 


A Thought for the Week. 


ees eee 
HAT seems to grow fairer to me as life 
W goes by, is the love and peace and tender- 
ness of it: not its wit and cleverness and 
grandeur of knowledge, grand as knowledge is, 
but just the laughter of little children and the 
friendship of friends and the cozy talk by the fire- 
side and the sight of flewers and the sound of 

music.—John Richard Green. 
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Kentucky Saddle Horses 








Bohemian King (8410) 


AMOUS THE WORLD OVER. The most 

b auiful—the most useful Five distinct guits 
The best ina y harness None bu: the saddle 
bred horses wili satisfy The Champion B>he 
mian King and thsS nsational Wonderful Che 
uead ou. large and f m us bree. ing S.ud The 
heavies. wianer at Ky State Fairfur years. Busi 
ness ad p! usu e ho ses, stallions, mares. gelding: 
snd young th ngs ai ways on hand forsale. We ;hip 
“very wuere guaranteeing as represcnted. Quality 
higa. Prices and termsreas nuble. Visi. the farm 
or write for price list and testimonials. We thiab 
every gvod u.an deserves a govd horse. Don t you? 


GLENWORTH STOCK FARW 
ALLEN S FDELEN Owner Burgin. Ky 











Oakwood Farm 


Jersey Cattle and 
Berkshire Hogs 


Eminent X ai the head of serd, son of tne 
famous Eminent, that sold at action for 
$10,000. No females for sale at present. bui 
havea few choice balls and bull calves at 
reasonable prices These bulls are from 
cows that have made over 400 pounds butte’ 
in twelve months. 

Choice Berkshires of al) ages on hand. 


R. L. SHUFORD. 
Newton, N. C. 




















Spec.al Values in 


KENTUCKY HEREtORDS 


10 yearling registered heifers, $100.00 each. 

5 young registered bulls, eon o each. 

5 young bred cows, $150.00 e 

1 2-year old registered salle alien $500.00. 
Mules in lots to suit on order. 


Giltaer Bros., - Eminence, Ky. 
COOK FARMS 


Breeders of registered Kentucky Mammoth 
jacks and jennets, registered saddle horses (con- 
sisting of stallions, mares, geldings and colts) 
from the best Denmark and Chief families. 

Reyistered Tamworth and Hampshire swine 
and Big Black Pigs. We would be glad to have 
you to visit our farms or write us your wants. 
Catalogues ready December the first. 


J.F. COOK & CO., Lexington, Ky. 


Pure-bred Percheron and Belgian 


Horses 
We have horses that are acclimated and the 
right type for the Southern buyer. Stallions at 
to $200 each Brood mare $350 to $500 ea_h. 
Always something god to s-ll 
Come to our State Fair at Richmond. Va., and 
see our hig stalli ns—the ones we raise from. 
Cc. A. ALEXANDER & CO. 
Augusta founty, Harriston. Va. 


ALTAMONT RANGE 
B eeders of 


ANGUS CATTLE 


The beef-breed. ANGORA GOATS finest woo) 
and cheapest meat, and best grown BERK- 
SHIRE PIGS Supreme ham and bacon hog. 
Fine 4 year Jack for sale. Highest breeding; 
lowest prices Soy Beans, seed. A 1 references. 


ALTON M. WORDEN 


Tullahoma, - 











Tennessee 


Hereford Cattle 


Fine pure bred bulls and heifers 

for sale. Won 14 prizes at 

Richmond. Bulls from $50 up. 
Graham F Blandy 
Tuleyries Farm, White Post, Clarke Co, Va. 
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GRINDING AND SOAKING CORN FOR HOGS. 


It May Pay to 


Soak Corn for Hogs, 


but It is Doubtful if It 


Pays to Grind It Under Ordinary Conditions—Doubtful Value 


of Making Meal Into a Slop. 


(No. 
im- 


HERE is a very general 
‘ pression that it pays to grind 


and soak corn and other grains 
for livestock. This subject was 
briefly discussed early in this series 
of articles, but it is thought best to 
again state the known facts with ref- 
erence to the grinding of feeds for 
hogs. 

When small, hard grains or seeds, 
like wheat, rye, Kaffir corn, etc., are 
used, the evidence seems pretty con- 
clusive that it pays to grind or soak 
these seeds. On the other hand, 
when large seeds like corn or peas 
are fed the advantages of grinding 
are less and usually not sufficient to 
pay for the grinding. The same gen- 
eral statement seems true as regards 
soaking and feeding the meal wet as 
compared with feeding it dry. 

- Since corn is the chief grain or 
concentrated feed used for hogs, in 
the South, it will be instructive to 
give the experimental facts which 
have been developed with reference 
to feeding ear corn, soaked shelled 
corn, dry corn meal and soaked and 
wet corn meal. 

At the Wisconsin Experiment Sta- 
tion in trials extending over 10 years 
and using 280 pigs, it was found that 
the 140 pigs receiving dry shelled 
corn two-thirds and wheat middlings 
one-third, required 501 pounds of 
feed to make 100 pounds of gain; 
while the 140 pigs receiving ground 
corn two-thirds and wheat middlings 
one-third, required 471 pounds of 
feed for 100 pounds of gain. 

In 11 out of 18 trials there was a 
saving of feed by grinding, ranging 
from 2.5 to 18.5 per cent; while in 
7 out of 18 trials there was an ap- 
parent loss from grinding ranging 
from 1.1 to 11.1 per cent. Taking 
all the trials, there was a gain of 6 
per cent in these Wisconsin Experi- 
ments from grinding the corn. When 
corn is worth $1 a bushel this would 
be a gain of 6 cents a bushel from 
grinding, which would pay if good 
facilities for grinding were available 
With corn at 50 cents a bushel, the 


gain would only be 3 cents a bushel, 








TROTTERS, S‘DDLERS AND PONIES 


The kind that made Kentu.ky famous. 100 head 
Visit my farm or wri'e for wants asd prices, 


J. F. BARBEE, Millersburg, Bourbon Co., Va. 


Percheron Stallions 


and Fil'ies 








Both Imported an4 
American bred. Draft 
horses in N, C. are the 
surest mcney makers 


Elwood S. Akin, 








R, 2, Auburn, N. Y. 








BAUHARDO BROS., 


Martinsville. indiana 





4Sranch Bara: State Fair vrounds, -ashville Tennessee 





Special prices made at barns. 





(mported and American Bred »TALLIONS, MARES and JA KS 


The season is now on for the Stallion and Jack buyer, and we 
want to call your attention to the grand lot of Percherons, Coach, 
Hackney, Trotting and Saddle Bred Stallions and mares; also a fine 
lot of Jacks, which we have ready for sale at money-making prices. 
Address all correspondence to 


I J BAUHARD, Box 192, Nashville, Tennessee 














always for sale. 





ARCADIA FARM TAMWORTHS 


We breed for the farmer, also showman, the 


South’s Ereatest hog. Young things 


Circular for the a:king. Write today 
ARC .DI4 FA<€M, COLUMBUS, ‘GEORGIA 


41 of a series of articles “(Feeding[Farm*Animals inthe South.”) 


which would not pay for shelling and 
grinding the corn. 

At the Iowa Experiment Station 
exhaustive experiments have been 
made to determine the relative mer- 
its of dry ear corn, soaked shelled 
corn, dry corn meal and soaked corn 
meal. The number of pigs used, 312, 
and the extensive and thorough na- 
ture of the tests make them of spe- 
cial value and the results are given 
below: 


OS oi 
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& & O te 
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Three months pigs on pasture: a “28 
Lot 1. Fed dry ear corn.__._..-- 439-lbs. 60 cts 
Lot 2. Fed soaked shelled corn. 450 lbs. 58 cts 
Lot 3. Fed dry corn meal . 498 Ibs. 50 cts. 
Lot 4. Fed soaked corn meal.- 493 lbs. 52 ets. 
Six months pigs in dry yards: 
Lot 1. Fed dry ear corn 465 Ibs. 56 cts. 
Lot 2. Fed soaked shelled corn. 442 lbs. 58 cts. 
Lot 3. Fed dry corn meal __.___- 463 lbs, 53 cts. 
Lot 4. Fed soaked corn meal____ 445 1bs. 56 ets. 
Ten months, 200 lb. hogs, in dry yards:} 
Lot 1. Fed dry ear corn_._...__- 468 Ibs. 55 ets. 
Lot 2. Fed soaked shelled corn. 449 lbs. 56 cts 
Lot 3. Fed dry corn meal _._._-. 4521bs. 54 ets. 
Lot 4. Fed soaked corn meal__.. 461 Ibs. 53 cts 
Ten months, 200 lb. hogs on pasture: 
Lot 1. Fed dry ear corn_ 544 Ibs. 50 ets. 
Lot 2. Fed soaked shelled corn. 504 los. 53 cts. 


Twenty-eight mons., thin 225 lb. sows on pasture: 


Lot 1. Fed dry ear corn___.._... 427 lbs. 62 ets. 
Lot 2. Fed soaked she'led corn. 398 lbs. 66 cts. 
Lot 3. Fed dry corn meal_______ 401 lbs. 64 ets. 
Lot 4. Feds aked corn meal____ 405 lbs. 63 cts. 


A study of these figures will show 
that dry ear corn gave as great oi 
better results than dry corn meal and 
also about as good as soaked corn 
meal. It is, therefore, apparent that 
in these trials grinding the corn did 
not pay. 

In two lots of tests the dry corn 
meal gave best results while in two 
others the soaked meal was best. 

In all but the first lot of tests, 
soaked shelled corn gave better re- 
turns than dry ear corn. In this ex- 
ception, the pigs were young and 
on pasture and dry ear corn netted 
2 cents more per bushel. 

In the other four lots of tests 
there were gains by shelling and 
soaking of 2, 1, 3 and 4 cents, re- 
spectively on a bushel of corn. 

With corn or hogs at a higher price 
the gain from shelling and soaking 
a bushel of corn would have been 
greater, 

The soaking of shelled corn and 
corn meal was for from 12 to 24 
hours in clean fresh water. 

Perhaps the most surprising fea- 
ture of these tests is the fact that 
dry corn meal made about as good a 
showing as the soaked or wet meal. 
It has been the custom to feed all 
ground feed to hogs, wet or in slops, 
for so long that many will be sur- 
prised to learn that the dry meal is 
about equally effective. 

In every instance more ground 
feed was consumed than whole, more 
soaked corn than dry ear corn, and 
more soaked meal than dry meal, al- 
though all lots were allowed all the 
water they needed. The same fact, 
that more ground than whole feed 
was consumed, was also noted in the 
ten years trials in Wisconsin. This 
increased consumption of ground and 
wet feed would mean more rapid 
gains and may account for the im- 
pression that it pays to grind and 
soak feed for hogs. The soaking is 
usually profitable when whole grains 
are used, but the grinding of corn 
for hog feeding is not usually of suf- 
ficient advantage to pay for the cost 











of grinding. 


YOUR JUDGMENT AND 
Your Neighbors Say Geta 


SHARPLES 


Tubular Cream Separator 


Your judgment says, “‘Get the Sharples Dairy 
Tubular because it contains no 
disks or other contraptions. Has 
twice the skimming force of others, 
Skims faster and twice as clean, 
Wears a lifetime. Is guaranteed 
forever by America’s oldest and 
... world’s biggest separator con- 
cern. No other separator has 
any of these advantages.”” Why go 
contrary to your own judgment ? 
Your neighbors say, “*We have 
» tried others and have discarded 
7 ihem for Tubulars. We should 
have got Tubulars in the first 
anil Why ignore the experi- 

ence ol your neighbors? 

Yes 


gd for Catalogue 
THE ts pea s FARATOR co. 
San Francis Ne Portland, Ore. 
Ww innipeg, Can 

















Chicago, Hl., 
‘Toronto, Can, 

















You Can Buy the BEST 
HORSE CLIPPING MAGHINE 


THAT WAS EVER $7: 50 AT YOUR 
MADE FOR ONLY © /— DEALER’S 


You can clip horses, cows and mules with 
it. All progressive owners of horses 
now clip them in the early spring, 
and this is the machine bought every- 


where. This Stewart Ball Bearing 
Enclosed Gear Machine },a5 another 


clipping machines skinned a mile 
for easy turning, fast clipping and dur- 
ability. Has all file hard, cut 
gears, enclosed, protected and ru 
in oil. Get one from your dealer, where 
% you can see what splendid value itis 
before you buy. Send a postal to us for 
valuable free treatise on the clip- 
ping Of horses written by sixteen 

leading veterinaries. 


Write 
Today 


Chicago Flexible Shaft Co. #7, 
157 Ohio St., Chicago _ GS, 

Ask for our catalogue showing 
the world’s largest line of horse clip- 
ping and sheep shearing machines. 












































it. Lambert Bull and Jersey Heifers 


Registered St. Lambert Bull for sale. 
Biltmore stock. Also 20 Jersey heifers 
from my best cows. Most profitable 


herd in South. 
1G. Smith, Guilford College, N. ¢. 


Delaware stock farm 


offers for quick sale great bargains in Angus 
Cattle, Hackney and Trotting bred brood mares, 
colts, and fillies, mules, work and driving horses. 

MYER & SON, 





Bridgeville, Delaware. 





Fox, Deer, Cat, Coon. Possum, Rabbit Hounds; 
Pointers; Setters; Bull Dogs; Car Dogs, Col- 
lies and Terriers. List tree. $3 00 ap. 


Shelby Kenpnells, Shelbyville, Ky. 
Owing to the sale of 
Angus Cattle one of our farms we 


ffer exceptional bargains in cows, bulls and 
h: ifers to reduce our herd. All stock register- 
ed. Call or write 


tose Dale Stock farms, - - - 





Jeftersonton, Va. 


SELWYN FARMS 


‘OGAR B. MOORE, Prop., - Charlotte, N. 0. 





PORE-BRED BERKSHIRES 





tee Premier 8ré cost $1,100. His sire sold for 

1,500. His dam sold for $1.500. BUY FROM 
tHE BEST HERD. Boar and sew pigs ai ages. 
jows and gilts bred to him for sale 

Registered Jersey Cattle At bead of berd, i 
sorted Stockwell, Jr.. son of stockwell, who ‘sold 
it Cooper’s sale for $11 500 


“BRED IN THE PURPLE” 


Ridgeview Farm Berkshires 


Two boars and two gilts, farrowed April 9th out 
of Lee’s Handsome Due hess No. 129362, by Catalpa 
Speciosa No. 132014, $20 each f.o.b. Drape r. These 
animals took first prize at the Danville Fair 
sociation in Oct. Also four boars and five gilts 
farrowed Nov. 2nd from same parentage, $10 each 
f.o.b. Draper, delivery about middle of Jan. A 
dress Ridgeview Far Farm, Draper, Ruckingham Co.,9.C. 

The hog that puts vigor, pro- 
Tamworths } lifieeey, size and quality into 
the chunky lard breeds. JI sell more Tamworths 
than any other two breeders in U. S. Descrp- 
tive literature free. Mention this paper. 











W. WARREN MORTON, Russellville, Ky- 
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ISN’T SHE 
A Percheron filly that weighed 
months old. She was the propert 


tion and is out of a Percheron mar 


station farm at Knoxville. 
right. 


When bred and fed right they will 





A BEAUTY? 
1,100 pounds the day she was 10 


y of the Tennessee Experiment Sta- 


e which has done fine work on the 
grow 





KiCEK BY-PRODUCTS. 


Rice bran and rice polish are not 
the same, as apparently supposed by 
some. 

Rice bran is composed of the outer 
part of the rice grain after the re- 
moval of the hull. 

Rice polish is a fine powder re- 
moved from the rice in polishing or 
preparing it for table use, after the 
removal of the outer part or bran. 

Rice bran is rather low in digesti- 
ble protein, of only moderate feeding 
value, and not as satisfactory for hog 
feeding as rice polish. The polish 
usually sells higher than the bran, 
and is worth considerably more, as 
the following analyses by Henry will 
show: 

Digestible Nutrients in 100 Pounds 
Rice Products. 





Pro'ein. Carbohydates. Fats. 
Seet..2...... $8300. Te 1D. 0.3 Ib. 
Ree Bran__.-. 5.3 Ibs. 45.1 Ibs. 7.3 lbs. 
Rice Polish _-_ 9.0 Ibs. 56.4 lbs. 6.5 lbs. 
Rice Hulls... 1.6 Ibs. 44.5 Ibs. 0.6 Ib. 
TANKAGE AND WHERE TO GET 


TE. 

“What is tankage and can a farm- 
er in the South get it?” 

Tankage is a by-product of the 
packing houses. It consists of the 
offal or refuse matter of animals 
slaughtered for food. 

It is thoroughly cooked, the grease 
or fat removed, as far as practicable. 
and then dried and ground. It is 
used extensively as fertilizer and for 
feeding. It is a good source of nitro- 
gen in fertilizers and of protein in 
feeding. It can be had from the 
packing houses or through fertilizer 
and feed dealers. It sells for from 
$45 to $50 a ton, and according to 
Henry, a good authority, usually con- 
tains the following digestible nutri- 
ents: 


PE POUGE is dcie sins «ig ds 4 Soa 50.1 
Carbohydrates .......... so 
MONEE esac Tan av bo a'R: x (Rela aNG A 11.6 





HOW TO REMOVE WARTS. 


Warts may be removed by apply- 
ing medicines, such as caustic potash, 
arsenic, butter of antimony, ete. 
These destroy the warts as caustics, 
but as a general rule they are uncer- 
tain, difficult to control and more or 
less dangerous. To cut warts out 
With a knife is usually more certain 
and satisfactory. There is no more 
danger of destroying healthy tissue 
or cutting blood vessels than with 
the use of medicines. 

If the wart has a “‘neck” or con- 
8tricted portion close to the skin, or 
healthy parts, a good way to remove 
it is to tie a cord tightly around the 
Wart as close to the sound skin as 
Dossible, It must be tied tight enough 


to stop the blood supply to the wart, 
which will cause the wart to drop off. 
If at first the string or cord is not 
tied tight enough to cause the wart 
to drop off, a second one may be ap- 
plied. 

After wart is removed, the raw 
surface must be prevented from 
growing so fast as to protrude be- 
yond the surface of the skin. For 
this purpose there is nothing better 
than powdered bluestone (sulphate 
of copper). Burnt alum is also used 
but may not be sufficiently strong to 
keep the “proud flesh’? from bulging 
out. The powdered or granulated 
bluestone may be applied with a 
wooden paddle often enough to keep 
the raw surface lower than the sur- 
rounding skin. When the wound is 
apparently almost healed it should 
be watched closely to prevent the 
growth of the wart or tissue again 





IN-BREEDING. 


A reader wishes to know if he may 
safely breed brother and sister Po- 
land-Chinas? 

As a general practice and for the 
average man this sort of breeding 
can not be recommended. Of course, 
there wil] be no great loss of vigor 
or stamina from one cross of this 
sort, as a general rule; but too close 
breeding of this sort, when persisted 
in, is certain to lower the vitality of 
the offspring. But the most serious 
objection to such breeding is the fact 
that it increases or fixes the bad 
qualities or defects of the parents 
as well as their good qualities. For 
this reason it is an unsafe practice, 
except in the hands of the skillful 
breeder who can mate so as to cor- 
rect defects rather than increase 
them. 





If you have an old horse, one that 
has grown old in your service and 


has worked faithfully for you for 
many years, you certainly can not 
feel that you are doing the right 
thing to sell ‘him to some horse 


traders to be knocked about or half 
starved perhaps. Neither should you 
feel content to keep the old horse 
and to expect him to fare as the 
younger ones do. He will need in 
all probability different feed and 
more care and much more leisure 
than in the days of his activity. All 
these you can afford to give him. 
The faithful old horse deserves well 
of you, even if he does get 
and poor, perhaps, despite your ef- 
forts to Keep him in good order. 
Care for him as best you can while 
he is able to go, and when he must 
die give him the least painful death 
possible. 


useless 


posite 

















Guarantee on each package. 


instantaneous in its effect. 
Pure Food and Drug Acts. 


pounds of meat. 











Plies for a farm. 





ee ee i Te. BET. 


OU know about Liquid Air. 

y quid Smoke is made by the op- 

process, 

breathe can be compressed into liquid 

form. Liquid Smoke is the gases from 

wood, compressed into a liquid by 
intense heat and pressure. 

As you know, one-third the weight 
of meat is lost in the smoke house pro- 
cess and you have all the danger and 
all the work of smoking. 
flavors are extracted by dripping. | 
It costs you $1.50 per hundred pounds to smoke me 7 
your meat by the smoke house process. ois 
** Figaro’? Liquid Smoke process you can do it at a 
cost of 19 cents per hundred pounds, have one-third 
more meat and eliminate the danger of loss by skippers or fire. 


FIGARO PRESERVAR 
(PRONOUNCED FI-GA-ROW ) 

is our patented trade name for this product. 
cents per quart, which will preserve 400 pounds of salted meat 
through the hottest weather and with one-tenth the labor. 
It is guaranteed by us under U. S. 


LET US SEND YOU A SAMPLE. 

It will cost you nothing but the postage. 
stamps and we will send you enough Figaro Preservar to smoke 100 
Put it to the test. 
is infected with skippers and see the result. 


Then you can buy it in any quantity from any good merchant who handles sup- 
Our valuable book of farm information will be sent on request. 


Figaro Company, aLLas TEXAS 
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Li- 


The air you 


FIGARO \ 
PRODUCT | 


The best 


By the 


The price is 75 
It is 


Send us 25 cents in 


Paint a piece of meat that 











Hillcrest Farm 


Duroc-Jerseys 


For Sale—two prize winning boars eight 
mnths old, and pigs eight weeks old sired 
by Virginia Pilot No. 33769, Reserve Cham- 
pion at Virgini: State Fair. My herd won six 
first premiums at Virginia State Fair and 
two 1ese:ve champiuuships. 


Henry Patrick, Rustbary. Virginia 





Duror-J rsey Pigs and Shotes for Sale Cheap 

My herd 0 Duroes ar- as larg: typ» «nd fa: cy breed- 
ing sth: Wes for.s. It is bsolutely ne essiuy to 
ruise«urme+tsotet "e start you wth a herd of the 
pest Don t buy pigsfrow a breeder wo will Ot mail 
you cuts of his bours and sows so y' u may judge some- 
thing: fthe pi. you p*y for I mail descri t ve circulars 
and: ut o! my herd freeona diy’snctice. Write ot once 
and read ab ut Duroc Jersey hoys. No hoss are larg r 
and:onesop oufic and hardy. I have them iu pairs 
cudt iosnoakin. ame pri-et»a!ll whether you are ua 
large or sva'l buyer, Let me hear fr: m you 


W. A Thigpen, Route 5. Tarboro, N. C 


S. C. Herd of Doroe Jersey Swine 


Have four fancy show boars six months old. 
From prize winners. Sire of same was Grand 
Champion Boar at Ohio State Fair in 1910, weigh- 
ed 970 lbs. wh n 29 months old, and Dam was 
Grand Champion sow at S. C. State Fair in 1911 
weighed 450 lbs at 18 months old. Price $25 and 
$30 each. Registered. Wiil book orders for nine 
choice boar pigs Jan 1st and 20h delivery. Price 
$10 each registered, 12 weeks old. 

Walker T Green, Shiloh, S. C. 





FIFTY BERKSHIRE PiGS 


FOR SALE 


Sired by son of Lee’s Artful Premier 12th, 
Grand Char pion boar of 1908 and by Caro- 
lina Masterpiece, who carries 62% % of the 
blo: d of his famous sire—Masterpiece 77000. 
Also sever :] young service boars, sired by 
Carolina Masterpiece and one nice gilt 10 
months old bred to Carolina Masterpiece 
for February farrow. Prices reasonable, 
breeding and irdividuality considered, and 
everything as represented or money re- 
funded. 


Tarboro, N. C. 


Eligible to registra- 


C. M. THIGPEN R 5, 
tion. Some boars 


Berkshires icons 


W.P Smith & Son, R 2, Green Bay, Va. 
“Old Nerth State's Bighest Bred Berhshires” 


Pure Br d B-rkshires (pigs w- igning from 40 10 50 Ibs.) 
D.ms an sir of pigs bred -y ‘he famo:s Bi' more 
varms. We solici' ord -r ONLY rom thse de i: iig the 
hi-he-ttyoe Berkshires and most prol fic stock. Pigs 
registered ". r those desiring it One price $10 each. 


Rural Retreat Sarms, Madison, N. C. 











Hazelbrook Farm Duroc-Jerseys 


Carefully bred for years, top notchers of the 
oreed. A number of 18 months old sows anc 
iome extra fine pigs that are beauties, with the 
noney making habit bred into them. The best 
dure bred stock is cheapest in the end. 


Hazelbrook Farm 
frank C. Morris Prop Trevilians, Va 


REGISTERED DUROC-JERSEYS 


“STERLING HERD” consists of thirty-five 
rood sows of seven different strains and three 
yoars not akin to each other nor to any of the 
sows. Iam prepared to furnish pigs not akin. 
»red gilts and boars ready for service. all of 
the highest quality. Write for circulars and 
orices 


R. W. WATSON, Forest Depot, Va 








Duroc-Jersey Pigs 


Of the most fashionable breeding, from such an- 
cestors as Ohio Chief, Cherry King, Good Enuff 
Chief and Colonels. Bred gilts and service boars 
aspecialty. Write for prices. 


L. M. Whitaker & Co.. Mu'berry, Tenn 
DUROC-JERSEY SERVICE BOARS 


Splendid young boars, ready for service. Will 
sell cheap. Choice pigs ten wer ks old to sell at 
$i0 each. All pure bred and registered. 

J. W. ETCHISON, Cana, N. C. 


0. I. C. Hogs 


A fine lot O.I. C. September pigs and two brood 
sOWS. 
Also high bred Jersey bull, 10 months old,for 
sale. 
G. T. Schooley, 
~he 0.1. C. Hog Man, - - Hamilton, Va. 

















; High Class Serkshi 
FOR BREEDERS 9} Cla Scrksnire ana 
Bred auu for sale. My herd 
waked oe 
Raleigh, N. C. 


D. L. FARRIOR, 

Poland Chiaa Boars 
3 litter brothers to Champion boar Mississippi 
State Fair 1911. 4 full brothers to same boar 
one litter younger. 6 fall boars 1910 farrow, 
half brothers of Marcus, Grand Champion 
boar Illinois State Fair 1911. 3 spring boars, 
full brothers of Square Deal 7th, sire of Ist 
prize boar pig, 1st prize sow pig and Ist , rize 
litter of pigs at Illinois State Fair 1911. 2spring 
boars out of Margaret i6i1h Grand Champion 
sow at International 1910. All stock recorded 
free. Pricesreasonable. : : : : : : 3 


John E. Francis & Son, 


sox 15, New Lerox, "ll 


POLAND CHINA BOARS 


10 registered boars, bred right, fed right, and 
wil) sell worth the money. 


W. J.OWEN & SONS. Roote1. Hardinsburg. Ky 


POLAND CHINA HOGS 


Pigs out of large pr lific sows by great mas- 
sive boars. li pure-bred. 
T. E BROWN, - 











Murfreesboro, Tenn, 


Special Prices for One Month! 
On Poland Ch:nas—some sixty odd and on 
Red Polled Catt e. All of the best breeding. 

ARR®WHEAD STO(K FARM 
Sam'l B. Woods, Prop. Charlottesville Va, 








Polend China Hogs and 
Ss. C. White Orpington ‘ hickens 
BEST STOCK AT LOWEST PRICES 
EDENWOOD FARM 
Sion D, Williams, Prop., Route 3, Raleigh, N. C. 
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BREEDERS’ CARDS 


AND 


FARMERS’ EXCHANGE 


We will insert ads for our Progressive 
Farmer readers in this department and in 
this style type at the rate of 4centsa word 
for one week: two weeks, 7 cents a word: 
three weeks, 10 cents; four weeks, 13 cents; 
three months, 40 cents; six months, 70 cents; 
one year, $1.25. Each word, number, or 
initial (including name and address) count- 
ed as a veparate word. Send cash with or- 
der. If the rate seems high, remember it 
would cost $1,600 for postage alone to send 
your ad. by rayne to ag home to whach we 

it at this low rate. 
“Stamps accepted for amounts less than $1. 


(16) 














BUSINESS COLLEGES. 
F Bookk sing or Shorthand $35. _ Combined 
en Subjects taught by specialists. Ad- 
dress the Greensboro Commercial School, 
Greensboro, N. C., for literature. 


FARM MACHINERY. 


d Engines and Boilers for sale from 
8 eer i = poe the price. E.G. Jones 
Iron Works, Rock Hill, S. C. 


FEATHER BEDS. 


le—25-lb. feather bed $10. One solid wal- 
PR pe om slab bedroom set $25. Address P.O. 
Box 69, Capron, Va. 


ds—Buyers wanted for nice, nev 
srenthe? edather beds at $10. The Stokes Fur 
niture Co Burlington, N C. 


i —Mail us $10 for 36 pound feather 
bed and receive 6 pound pair of pillows. ch et 
prepaid. New feathers, best ticking, satis ‘- 
tion guaranteed. Agents wanted. Turner 
Cornwell, Charlotte, N. Os 




















xt 60 days we will sell feather beds 
war ewe. A 36-lb. feather bed and pair of 
6-lb. pillows all for #10 cash with order. are 
new feathers, best ticking If not as advertise 
your money will be refunded. Oldest = —— 
facturers in the state. For reference the does 
of Commerce, Spartanburg, 5. —s or _ 
or write for particulars and order blan a 
dress Mayfield & Martin, Box 112, Spartanburg, 
S. C. 





HELP WANTED. 





Lady feather bed agents wanted. Good pay. 
Address Gem. Grover. N. C. 


d—Man of experience to make bright to- 
‘aap on shares. Address Leigh Tucker, Church 
Road, Va. 


—Fnergetic farmer with family to 
eons tero-horse farm, with hogs and poultry, 
on shares. Do not answer unless prepares => 
give satisfactory reference. A. B. Deans, Wil- 
son, N _ 

ilies wanted—We need just two or three 
families with three or more children over bond 
teen years of age. Experienced operatives ma re 
from 60 cents to $2 per day according So is 
Will take either experienced or unlearned help, 
and pay board of unlearned help while — 
ing. Splendid location, excellent schools an 
churches. Address Pilot Cotton Mills Co., Ral- 


eigh, N.C 





Registered Berkshires. Three first premiums 
from three ent‘ies «t our recent County Fair. 
L. ngfellow and Lord Premier breeding. Prices 


reasonable. Five year old registered Jersey 
bull for sale or exchange. J. A. Long, Haw 
River, N 





Grade Holstein-Friesian bull two months old. 
His dam a fine Jersey. Sire, Hollins Heine, full 
brother to Lady Oxford Netherland whose rec- 
ord is over three pounds butter per day as a 
three year old. Winner of many prizes. He will 
he invaluable to any dairy herd. Price $25. Mrs. 
Fanning Potts, Gabpettville, Ga. 


For sale—White Wyandotte pullet and cock- 
erels. ‘“Fishel’s strain’? ‘The World’s Best.” 
From §2.50 to $5 each. Knight’s Poultry Yard, 
Honea Path, S. C. 





Eight pure bred fanty Barred Rock Roosters. 
Eight months old for sale, $1.50 each. Satisfac- 
tion guaranteed or money refunded. J. L. Hill, 
Kernersville, N. C. 





Buff Orpington Cockerels from first prize pen 
at National Poultry Sbow, Atlanta, 1911. They 
are fine and beauties, $10 each. Mrs. Fanning 
Potts, Gabbettville, Ga. 





Registered Essex sows in farrow, and pigs. 
Pedigrees with all pigs. Grade pigs for slaugh- 
ter; sows in farrow; pure-bred Angora goats 
all cheap. Reversible and right-hand Disc 
plows; Guernsey bull; White Wyandotte and 
single comb Leghorn chickens; seed wheat 
rye and vetch. J. E. Coulter, Connelly Springs 
N. O. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 


Flordia Sweet Golden Oranges $1.95 per box 
J. W. Amerson, Welborn, Fla. 





For sale—Shetland ponies, wagons, carts, 
harness. Jno. M. Cunningham, Brandy, Va, 





Pure extracted Melilotuss Honey, Bee supplies 
Sample for stamp. William Null, Demopolis, Ala, 


For sale—No. 1 Winesap apples $8.50 barrel. 
No. 2 Winesap apples $2.50. W. E. Hall, Mechums 
River, Va. 





Farmers in this vicinity who can furnish 
hickory logs write us. Hickory Handle Co., 
Conover, N.C. 


$10.00 a day easily made selling our new cen- 
sus maps. Agents wanted in each county. Huse 
Co., Atlanta, Ga. 





I want to buy 5 tons of cotton seed in one ton 
lots. Address R. G. Bickford, Newport News, 
Va., quoting lowest prices. 





Hens thrive if fed Crushed Oyster Shells. 100 
Ibs. 55¢; 500 Ibs. $2 25° 1000 Ibs. $4. Breslauer, 
Lachicotte & Co.. Waverly Mills, S. C. 


Wanted—Hides, fur, wool and feathers. High- 
est eash prices oaid Write for price list. 
Scheibler & Co., 130 N. Front St., Memphis, 
Tenn. 


California honey on trial, freight prepaid, lic 
lb Large sample 10c. List honey, nuts, fruit, 
etc.. free Spencer Apiaries Co., Box 61, Nord- 
hoff. Calif. 


10c pays for our bright and breezy monthly 
one whole year. Filled with interesting farm 
news, short stories, jokes, ete. The Southern 
Farmer, Dept. 71, King, N. C 














Largest necans in universe. For five dollars, 
nuts furnished to plant one acre, directions for 
getting maximum growth, 3 to 5 ft. first season. 
Plant now. C. C. Wilson, Fort White, Florida. 

To favmers—Keith Phosohsate Lime will seve 
belf your guano bill, rectify the soil. decomonse 
2]] vegetable matter re: dy tv produce snother 
crop. It will add 25% to 100% to your yield. 
About one-third cost of guano. For price, testi- 
monals and terms, Write, B. F. Keith Company, 
Wilmington, N.C. 








For sale—Big Guinea pigs, the poor man’s hog. 
American Beauty Peach, 12% bushels picked 
from a single tree six years old in 1910. Our new 
strawberry, the Ruby, the finest yet, 80 quarts 
from 48 plants one year from setting. Order your 
June buds and plants for November delivery. 
Write for prices. W. W. Stevens, Mayfield, Ga. 


POSITIONS WANTED. 








LIVE STOOK. 





Wanted—Registered Guernsey heifers. J. Z. 
Green, Marshville, N. C. 


Ten fine Duroc-Jersey_ pigs, only $6 each. 
Felton Bros., Wilson, N. C. 


Registered Poland China pigs for sale. J. R. 
Morrison, Stony Point, N. C. 











One registered Duroc-Jersey boar, perfect 
beauty. G. W. Wade, Courtland, Va. 


kshire pigs; thrifty. proli:¢, best breed- 
a Robert McMurdo. Charlottesville, Va. 








Closing out well bred short-horns at practi- 
cally beef prices. W. D. Johnson, Marion, S. C. 


Poland China pigs and service boars for sale 
Write your wants to R. C. Commander, Florence, 
Ss. C. 








Registered O. I. C. pigs, $8 each, $15 pair. 
Mated no akin. Owen Bros., Bedford City, Va., 
Route 2. 


Pure bred Guernsey bulls; high grade heifers. 
Excellent individuals. Wyldwood Farm, Corn- 
well, 








For sale—one very fine short nose Berkshire 
sow bred to Duroc boar. J. H. Patteson, Route 3, 
Ashland, Va. 


For sale—Registered Jerseys. 
calfand yearling bull. J. S. 
Raleigh, N. C. 


Five Jersey bull calves, 25 Berkshire pigs, 50 
Barred Rock cockerels and pullets. All pure 
bred. John Robinson, Newton, N. C. 





Cow, heifer 
Jeffrey, West 








OIC-Yorkshire pigs from registered ‘‘Silver” 
boar, pure bred Yorkshire sow, eleven pigs last 
litter, $5. Stevenson, Silver Hill, N. C. 





Fine pure bred D. S. Shorthorn Polled Durham 
bull for sale at a bargain. Registered and ready 
for service. David Jones, Danville, Va. 





Pedigreed Duroc-Jersey pigs 5. Bred sows 
$25. Bred gilts $18. Collie pups, and grown 


females. Barred Rock and Brown Leghorn lay- 
ing pullets. Shadybrook Farm, Route 2, Roan- 
oke, Va. 





Holsteins—Who wants this trio for foundation 
stock? Two eight months heifers, out of splen- 
did cows, and a bull six months old, out of an A. 
R. O. cow, with record over seventeen lbs. but- 
ter, when nearly thirteen years old. Price $325. 
Others older and younger for sale by Jones & 
Loomis, Newport News, Va. 





Young man of experience wants position a 
manager of first-class farm H. H. Holcombe, 
Campobello, S. C. 


POULTRY. 


For sale—Embden geese. John Parr, Route 3, 
Berkley, Va. 











Must sell, Fancy White Orpingtons, John Beck, 
Raleigh, N. C. 





Fine Buff Ornington cockerels. L. L. Marsh, 


Marshville, N. C. 


Bourhen Red Turkeys, $6 pair. A. P. Green, 
Harrisville, N.C. 








Bourbon Red turkeys. Toms $5; hens $3. Mrs. 
James Manning, Norvello, Va. 





For Sale—Buff Orpington pullets and cock- 
erels. Claude F. Deal, Landis, N. C. 





For sa'e—Fine lot Crystal White Orpingtons, 
Direct strain of celebrated Peggy, G.N. Walters, 
Raleigh, N. C. 





Poultry supplies: Incubators, Brooders, Feed, 
ete. Price list free. Carolina Poultry Supply 
Co., Landis, N. C. 





Fine “Barred Rock” cockerels with clean 
snappy barring, $2.50 each. Clarence Young, 
Sweetwater, Tenn. 





Two incubators. Buff Leghorn and White 
Rock cockerels. Brown Leghorns. Write Wool- 
ley, Route 4, Charlotte. 
or 


Large White Wyandotte cockerels and pullets, 
$1.59 each. Guarantee to please. Groome & 
Sons, Greensboro, N. 





Minorcas. Wyandottes, Orpinetons. 60 cock- 
erels and pullets. Writeus Widnight Poultry 
Yards. Asheboro, N. C. 





Exhibition and utility White Orpington cock- 
erels and pullets. Satisfaction guaranteed. S. 
S. Oliver, King’s Mountain, N. C. 





Utility Dark Cornish cockerels. Bred from 
first cockerel, Greensboro 1910. March hatched. 
Byron Osborne, Greensboro, N. C 





Write Hyco Hill Poultry Farm, Denniston. Va.. 
for beautiful Rose Comb Rhode Island Red and 
Single Comb Buff Orpington cockerels. 

For sale—Pure bred Kellerstrass strain White 
Orpington cockerels. Winners Charlotte show, 
$5 to $10. Leo Wingate, Charlotte, N. C. 


Brown Leghorn, R. I. Red, and B. P. Rock 
cockerels, $1 each.’ Of excellent lgying’strain; 
extra fine. G. W.;Wade, Courtland, Va. 





100 Barred Rock pullets beginning to lay. 50 
Black Minoreas, 50 White and Buff Orpingtons, 
50 Rhode Islands Reds, Rose and Single Comb 
Brown Leghorns. Clarence Shenk, Luray, Va 


Wanted—one hundred or less pure White 
Wyandotte, Partidge Wyandotte or Cornish 
Game pullets. Price must be right. Fine Buff 
— forsale. Triv Poultry Yard, Gainesville, 
Ta. 





Standard bred poultry, B. P. Rocks, S. C. Brown 
Leghorns, Silver Laced Wyandottes, Mammoth 
Pekin ducks, Indian Runner drakes, at right 
eo Sand Ridge Poultry Farm, Williamston, 
iN. 





Young Peafowls, $2 pair; White Holland Tur- 
keys, $4 pair; White Wyandotte cockerels $1 each. 
Took first premium on Wyandottes at our fair. 
i guaranteed. J. F. Pollard, Green- 
ville, N. C. 





White Leghorns. 200-egg strain. At Ashboro, 
won first cock, pullet, pen, second and third 
cockerel and hen, sweepstakes cock. Score 93 
to 95. Exhibiton and breeding birds forsale. 
Mapleton Farms, Greensboro, N. C. 





White Wyandottes—Roanoke Fair won two 
first, two seconds with 4entries. Staunton show 
first, second and third pullet, second cockerel, 
with 4 entries. Looks good, d*n’t you want 
some. Chas, W. Hulfish, Charlottesville, Va. 


Closing out sale of S. C. White Leghorns. 20 
hens at $1; 40 pullets, 75c.; 10 coekerels, $1; 2 
cocks, $1.50. Full stock and some prize winr ers 
in the lot. Our show record will tell the quality 
of our stock. J. N. Roberts & Son, Lowell, N. C. 


REAL ESTATE. 








Farms for sale—L. B. Dail, Mt. Olive, N. C. 


For rent with privilege to buy, three-horse 
farm with buildings. Box 293, Coats, N. C. 





North Georgia farms for sale. Advise what 
you want. O. F. Morris. Real Estate, all lines. 
Rockmart. Ga. 





Small farm right near good school, for sale 
cheap. Write for better description, and price. 
W. H. Parrish, Coats, N. C. 





For descriptive literature and list of farm lands 
for sale. $5 to $20 acre, in the great Estancia Val- 
Ld address Robert H. Harper, Moriarity, New 

ex. 





For rent or lease—Good farm of 225 acres. 
Cash rent, 5 year contract. For particulars, ad- 
dress J. H. G., Farm Owner, Box 462, Spartan- 
burg, S. C. 





A beautiful farm for sale in the finest fruit- 
growing and trucking section in the wor'd: fer- 
tile soil and fine climate; also a beautiful water 
front farm with timber. For full particulars, 
address Samuel P. Woodcock, Salisbury, Wico- 
mico county, Md. 

Town house and farm land for sale. Seven 
room bungalow, modern improvements, on 
macadam streets and granolithic walks, in town 
of good opportunities, business, schools ete: 
also 60 acres unimproved land, 1-2 mile distant 
and 82 acres 2 miles distant. Other opportunities. 
Box 104, Mebane, N. C. 





Cut-over pine lands in Wayne County, Miss 
For corn. cotton, general farming. stock rais- 
ing. nuts, tobacco, vegetables and fruit. Ele 
vated country: good water. $5 to #10 per acre 
Terms one-fourth cash, libere] terms on hal- 
anee For illustrated folder and maps sent free 
address Geo. Kilborn, Sec’y, Mobile, Ala. Men- 
tion this raver. 





SEEDS AND PLANTS. 


THE PROGUESSIVE FARMER” 


Largest and best treaties on all phases of 
culture published free. Conservative and fe. 
liable. Nuts in any quantity for all DUrDOses 
supplied. Correspondence solicited. Bass Pe 
Co., Lumberton, Miss. — 


Pecan 





es: 
,_ Now ready for the trade. Good Cabbage Plants 
Frost proof. All varieties, $1 per 1,000; 85¢c a 1,09 
for 4,000 or more. Jouannet’s Early Giant Argen. 
teuil Asparagus Roots, one year and two Years 
old, $4 per 1,000; $1 per 100. Plants are tied in 
bunches of 25. Low rates by Southern Express 
Alfred Jouannet, Mount Pleasant, S. C. : 


Cabbage Flants for sale! Large stocky ana 
healthy, free from lice ard disease, Will stand 
any cold subject to ovrclimate. Guarantee 
satisfaction. Cultural directions if desired, 
Single 1000, $1.25. 2°00 and over $1.00 per 109, 
Low prices on large orders. Early Jersey 
Vaketield, Charleston Wakefield, Succession 
eic W.L. Kivett High Point, N.C. : 





Seeds for sale—Wheat, rye, oats, viz., Wi 
Turf, Rust Proof, Burt, crimson clover, hate 
vetch, dwarf essex rape, blue grass, mixed lawn 
grass, beans, viz., Curries Rust Proof, Black 
and Red Valentine, Alaska peas, Cow Deas, 
Table peas, chufas, peanuts, viz., Spanish, Valen. 
cia, Virginia. All farm and garden seeds, bulbs 
etc. Z.M.L. Jeffries Goldsboro N. C. 





Bermuda grass roots—ten thousand for a dol. 
lar! Best pasture grass common to South, 
Recommended experiment stations, Department 
Agriculture, Progressive Farmer. Unsurpassed 
for work horses, milk cows, all domestic ani- 
mals, and poultry. Once set, always there, yet 
easily confined to locality. Grows anywhere— 
rich soil or barren land. Great soiling crop, 
One acre will sufficiently graze ten head of 
mules, Saves one-half corn or grain ration, 
Nothing better for building and keeping ter. 
races, and stop all washes. Now best time to 
wo Carolina Farms, Box 21, Orangeburg, 








UR LAND EXCHANGE 


Farms Wanied or Offered For Sale or Eent 








_ In this department we shall publish offer- 
ings of al) land wanted or offered for sale or 
forrent. We do not extend our general 
guarantee to such announcements, because 
every purchaser should see land for him. 
self before buying, but no man is permitted 
to offer land for sale in our paper unti) he 
bas first shown us satisfactory references 
as to honesty and financial responsibility. 


OPPORTUNITY 


r— | THAT: WAS 7 


OVEREOOKED 


It is in Alabama and Georgia, and consists of 
low-priced land that earns more net money than 
land which costs three or four times as much 
where unimproved land is scarce, 

Other advantages of the country served by the 
sntral of Georgia’s two thousand miles of 

ailway, are, an exceptional opportunity 
ral farmer in the nearby markets 
and large local demand, at good prices, for all 
his products; long rowing seasons with abund- 
ant rainfail, n ng more than one crop each 

and a | hful, mild climate, suited to 
d truck crops, 

























, nt more farmers along our lines, and to prove 
! advantages, will mail a free book profusely 
liustrated with duotone engravings, supported by 
siyned st itements f the nen who grew the crops 
raised the live-siock; and tell how we can help 

nd just the farm you want. Write TODAY. > 


Be F. Jackson, Agricultural Agent, C. of Ga. Ry 
275 West Broad Street, Savannah, Georgia 














YONAH LAND 22°, 233 


opportunity 





Cow Peas and Cane Seed for sale. 


i J. A. Shu- 
ping, Morganton, N. C. 





One thousand bushels choice Hickory King 
seedcorn. J. C. Foreman, St. Brides, Va. 





Seed peas for sale, $2.10 here. I want 25 bush- 
els seed chufas. J. G. Layton, Dunn, N. C. 





Frost proof cabbage plants, delivered $1.40 ner 
thousand. Enterprise Plant Co., Meggetts, S. C. 





Cabbage plants $1.25 per thousand. 
from the best seed obtainable. 
Route 4, Salisbury, N. C 

For sale—Cabbage plants at $1.25 per thousand. 
St: awberry plants at $2.25 perthousand. Raleigh 
Creamery, Raleigh, N. C. 


: Grown 
Oaklin Farm, 








Genuine Hastings Mortgage Lifter eotton ae 
for sale. Allpure. $1 bu., 5 bu , $3.75, 10 bu., $7. 
J. M. Comor, Powder Springs, Ga. 





Catalpa ‘‘Speciosa.” Reautifal fast-vrowing 
useful shade tree. Fight. ten feet, f9c. down to 
20c. Robert McMurdo, Charlottesville, Va. 





Cabbage, Collard, Celery, Cauliflower, Lettuce, 
Strawberry, Blackberry and Sage plants. Rhu- 
harb. Asparacus roots and Horse Radish sets 
Geo. M. Todd, Greensboro, N. C. 





Buy Soy_Beans now. Price advancing. I’m 
located in’ the center of belt, buv only good 
seed and sell with one small profit added to pur- 
chase price. F. P. Latham, Belhaven, N. C. 


Frost Proof Cabbage Plants, grown in the open; 
leading varieties; catalogue and cultivation sug- 
gestions free. Send $1.25 for 1,000; $5 for 5,000; 
£9 for 10,000: $85 for 100,000, to Wakefield Farms, 
Charlotte, N. C. 





Long Steple Cotton—‘‘To bnow it, is to crow 
it.” Seed, intensively cultivate?, nue bred and 
selected by the U.S. Dent. of Agriculture who 
advise its trial. Supply scarce. Order ea'ly. 
8 varieties, also 5 short staples et farmers fig- 
ures. Valley View Sed and Stock Farm, Rout2 
3,,Seneca, S.C. H. Eugene Fant. 





ts to fruit growers, dairymen, stockmen, and 
poultrymen, A great demand for diversified farming. 
Scme product to sell every month, close to market and 
best prices. Twenty odd tourist hotels in Habersham Co, 
(Both summer and winter resorts) only 78 miles from 
Atlanta, on main line of Southern Railway to Washing- 
ton, D. C. Ten acre apple orchard produced 8500 bush 
of apples, netting $3800 00. Equally as good for peaches, 
pecan, grapes, etc. The best of farming lands will pro- 
duce 1 to 2 bales of cotton, 60 to 100 bushels of corn per 
acre, besides large crops of smail grain and hay. Pure 
water, fine climate, no mosquitoes, splendid scenery, 
fine schools and churches, 1800 feet elevation. Pri 
—- Frome bat to . ver ore. fone tor Coocriptive 
a and price lis REAL ESTA 

INVESTMENT COMPANY, Cornelia. Georgia. ” 





270-Acre Farm $3500 
Only $1500 Cash Needed 


One of the best big farms in Moore County thrown 0a 
market st sa~:ifice price because aged owner cannot 
care for it 'onger;e ough wood and tin ber to pay for 
it w en mar. eted; pretty fields for corn and cotton, 
fruit trees; 6-r om house, piazza, open fire-place, two 
barns and tenant hous +s; only $3500, $15¢0 cash, bal nce 
easy terms. Full cetails and traveling dire: tions to 
se” this nd oiher vood farms in North Carolina, Vit- 
= and other Southern States, page 85 Strout’s Farm 

atnlogue 34, copy free. Station 1358, E. A. STROUT, 
Lithia St., Greersboro, N. C. 





WANTED:—Men to become independen 
farmers in Eastern North Carolina—The “Na 
tion’s Garden Spot.” Leads for large profits’on 
small capital. Write for booklet. C. VAN LEU- 
VEN, 823 Southern Bldg., Wilmington, N. C. 















\ BEST DEHORNERS 
| ON EARTH ™cymaxcout 


SS 


16 years on the market. Invention 

of a veterinarian. Ask hardware deal- 

ers forthem. If they do not supply 

write forcatalog auduriean of 3 styles 

Leavitt Mfg. Co., (Manufacturers) 
No. 7 Griggs St., Urbana, Ills. 
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Two-minute Health Talks 




















HINTS ON NURSING THE SICK. 





How the Nurse Without Special 
cian and Help the 


Training Can Assist the Physi- 
Patient to Recover. 


By Dr. Benj. K. Hays, Oxford, N. C. 


' yHaT the trained nurse is of 
i] great service to humanity is no 
longer questioned. She _ robs 
the sick room of much of its hor- 
ror; she lessens the suffering of the 
patient, the anxiety of the family and 
the responsibility of the physician. 

But the prices charged by the 
trained nurse are high, and many of 
the readers of The Progressive 
Farmer are not able to pay $25 per 
week for the care of the sick mem- 
persof their households. Not that 
the trained nurse is not worth this 
amount. She earns every cent that 
she gets, and more. Still, there 
are many farmers whose income is 
less than $25 per week, and for these 
it is almost impossible to retain the 
services of a trained nurse through 
a prolonged spell of illness. 

There is another class of women 
who, without hospital training, com- 
bine strength, intelligence and expe- 
rience in nursing, and who will give 
their services to a sick neighbor or 
will nurse for a moderate fee. The 
advantage of a trained nurse over 
an amateur is not so much in what 
the first does that the second leaves 
undone as in what the second does 
that she ought not to do. People 
who are nervous and high-strung, on 
the one hand, or gloomy and de- 
pressed, on the other, should avoid 
the sick room. An ignorant or tact- 
less person often does great harm by 
a visit to the sick, while she who 
combines intelligence with heart and 
soul will show it here to the greatest 
advantage. 


Why Do You Go Into the Sick Room? 


There is one question which every 
person should ask himself before go- 
ing into the sick room, and that is, 
“Can I be of any service to the pa- 
tient?” If there is no service which 
you can render, you will certainly 
do harm. To rush in a state of 
panc to the scene of an accident, is 
to put one’s self on an intellectual 
level with cattle. To crowd into a 
room where an operation is going on 
and stand in the way simply because 
no one has time to stop and put you 
out, is a crime against decency. To 
engage in a general conversation in 
aroom while a physician is examin- 
ing a patient, is to lessen the pa- 
tient’s chances for recovery. If you 
are a visitor, and the physician calls, 
excuse yourself. The conversation 
which passes between physician and 
Patient or between physician and 
nurse is sacredly private. No out- 
Sider has a right to be present. 

Entering a sick room in the ca- 
pacity of nurse, we may divide pa- 
tients into three classes: (1) Those 
Who are not sick enough to require 
the services of a physician; (2) 
emergency cases in which service is 
Tequired before a physician can be 
Obtained, and (3) those who are un- 
der the care of a physician. In all 
three classes there are certain Don’ts 
to be remembered. They are most 
important. 


Some Don'ts for the Sick Room. 


Don’t whisper in a sick room. 
Better to laugh, sing, scream, dance, 
anything but whisper. W hispering 
always arouses suspicion and a pa- 
tient might sleep during a low-toned 
‘Ohversation, but there is no sleep 
While whispering is going on. 

Don’t stand just outside the 
sick room and talk. Either go in 
4nd let the patient hear what you 








have to say, or else go where he 
cannot hear the sound of your voice. 

Don’t let the sick room be the 
general sitting-room for the family 
and for visitors. A sick room should 
always be kept quiet, and the pa- 
tient should be permitted to sleep or 
to respond to the calls of nature 
without the embarrassment of ask- 
ing friends to retire. 

Don’t let food remain in the sick 
room. When food is brought to a 
sick person and he does not wish to 
eat let it be taken away. A sick 
person never acquires an appetite by 
the sight or odor of food. 

Don’t permit bottles, glasses, 
spoons and other utensils to accu- 
muilate in a sick room. When next 
you enter a sick root where there is 
a competent trained nurse note the 
scrupulous cleanliness of every thing 
about the room. You will find noth- 
ing to draw flies, nothing to cause 
disagreeable odors and no accumula- 
tion of bottles or dirty utensils that 
suggest disease. 

Don’t close up the windows and 
doors. Let the patient have plenty 
of fresh air. You may not feel the 
need of this because you have been 
out of doors and filled your lungs 
with air. But the patient cannot get 
out. 
of the room. Let it be as pure and 
as fresh as that outside. If the pa- 
tient is cold, add more covering or 
apply artificial heat, but never con- 
vert a sick room into a closed fur- 
nace. In every sick room _ there 
should be at hand a thermometer 
which should not register above sev- 
enty. 

Don’t speak of unpleasant things 
to the sick. Never tell a sick person 
of a death or of any unpleasant oc- 
currence. 

Don’t suggest to a sick person 
that something he has eaten or is 
about to eat will not agree with him. 
I have often wondered how a guest 
would feel if, when invited out to 
dine, the host should ply him with 
such questions as these: ‘‘Do you 
think you can eat it? Are you not 
afraid it will make you sick? Are 
you nauseated? Do you want to 
puke?’’ And yet sick people, whose 
stomachs are far more delicate, are 
constantly asked just such questions 
as these. 


The Duties of the Nurse. 


In a sick room where a physician 
is in charge, the trained nurse does 
not undertake to say what is the 
matter with the patient, nor how he 
shall be treated. She receives her 
instructions in silence and carries 
them out without question, even as 
a soldier does his. She is loyal to 
the physician in charge. She may 
prefer another physician. She may 
feel that the attending physician is 
mistaken in diagnosis or in treat- 
ment, but her work is that of an 
auxiliary. By her fidelity she wins 
the confidence of the _ physician. 
Later he may ask her opinion and 
when given he may be influenced by 
it, but she never thrusts it upon 
him. 

One of the greatest annoyances 
with which every physician has to 
contend is in answering the various 
suggestions made by friends of the 
sick in regard to treatment. After a 
few years in practice, a physician ac- 
quires an intelligent idea of the va- 
rious poultices, herbs, roots and pat- 


He is dependent upon the air’ 


ent medicines in common use. He 
knows the effect of heat, cold, elec- 
tricity, rubbing, bathing, bleeding, 
blistering and the various articles of 
food. He knows what to expect from 
purgation and emesis and he is ac- 
quainted with the thousand and one 
superstitious remedies which still 
have sway in this country. And yet, 
in how many cases does he have to 
stop and explain why he does not 
employ one or more of these, when 
he knows they are useless. 


Give the Patient a Chance. 
The writer has learned a lesson 
from his own experience and from 


that of other physicians in the treat- 
ment of sick children at the Oxford 
Orphanage; a lesson which may be 
of value to parents everywhere. The 
sick children of that institution are 
placed under the care of a compe- 
tent nurse. A physician is called at 
once. There are no _ over-anxious 
parents to question every action of 
the physician and no well-meaning 
friends to suggest remedies. The 
physician does nothing for the child 
save what he believes to be for the 
child’s good. Onion poultices are 
not used there, nor are the nasty 
local applications which claim to 
cure colds or pneumonia. There is 
no playing to the galleries. The 
same is true in all well conducted 
hospitals. And yet the mortality 
rate of the sick children of the insti- 
tution is less than that of children 
in private homes, even though they 
are treated by the same physician. 

To sum up what has been said, a 
sick room should be characterized by 
cheerfulness, cleanliness, quietude 
and thorough ventilation. The nurse 
should see that the patient’s bed is 
comfortable, that he is not annoyed 
by the light in his eyes, that his ex- 
tremities are kept warm, using arti- 
ficial heat if necessary, that his food 
is properly prepared and daintily 
served, that he is properly bathed 
and his bedclothes changed as fre- 
quently as desirable. When a phy- 
sician is in attendance, the treatment 
should be left entirely in his hands. 
If consultation is desired, notify the 
attending physician and request him 
to bring the consultant when next 
he calls. If a new physician is de- 
sired, tell the old one so and send 
for the new one at once. 





Different crops may need different 
preparation of the land. It may be 
best to fall or winter break for some 
crops While others may Go as well or 
better on spring breaking. Plan the 
rotation early and begin preparations 
for the next crop as early as possible. 
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HOW TO CURE SHEEP SKINS. 


I see a letter in your paper signed 


1029 


“D,”’ asking for a formula for tan- 
ning a sheep skin with the wool on. 
Here is one: 

First scrape off all the fat with a 
blunt knife to avoid cutting the hide, 
then take the brains of the animal, 
or any other recently kllled animal, 
and work them into the hide. This 
renders it pliable. Take 1 part of 
alum and 2 parts saltpeter, pulverize 


and mix, and sprinkle on the flesh 
side. If the hair is greasy, a little 
weak lye will take it out. Yellow 


ocher mixed with the brain gives a 
fine color to underside. The white 
of several eggs or the soaking of the 
skin one-half day in oil or lard is 
said to produce the same effect as 


brains. This process is good for 
deerskins, shepskins and all small 
furs. 


HENRY L. ANDREWS. 
Ozark, Ala. 





When a pure-bred animal is sold 
as such the certificate of registra- 
tion or the pedigree and other pa- 
pers necessary to record the pedi- 
gree of the animal should be sent 
promptly. There is generally no 
sort of excuse for any delay. If for 
any reason the papers can not be 
promptly sent, the purchaser is en- 
titled t» a full explanation for the 
delay, and ‘‘too busy” is not a rea- 
sonable or sufficient excuse. Com- 
plaints are common of sellers who 
neglect to answer letters from pur- 
chasers about delays of this sort. 
Any seller or advertiser makes a se- 
rious mistake when he neglects to 
answer all letters about his busi- 
ness, promptly. 





Our advertisers are guaranteed. 


BREED THE BEST 


Thergcan C)hne Best 


Why lose profits breeding and A 
ing scrub hogs? Two of our O.1..C. 
hogs weighed 2806 Ibs. as 
e are headquarters for s 
breeders. Wil! send sample 


pair of our famous 


0.1.C. HOGS 


on time, and give agency to first applicant. 
We are originators, most extensive breeders 
and shippers of thoroughbred swine in the 
world and d hold the unparalleled record of 
having been establish years without 
losing a single hog by cholera or any 
contagious 
disease. 




















on, 


Att 


~ We want to mail you our free 


book, "The Hogfrom Birth to Sale® 
THE L. B. SILVER CO. 
508 Citizens Bldg. Cleveland, 0. 


U.S. 
Inspected 
Herd. 








TRIA 


and you will own one of the best Razors made. 
Give Satisfaction, also a Horsehide and 
Worth $1.00. If you are not pleased, simply 
Could we make you a fairer offer? 


DIXIE MFG. C0., Box 55 





DIXIE MFY coO., Union 
Gentlemen:—Seu.d me by 
IT aeree to give it a fair trial, 
or return the Razor within 10 days. 
wide 
Send medium 
narrow 


City, Ga. 
mail one 


CRP eR meee reerees serene eeeerceeees 








THEN, IF YOU ARE PLEA SED, SEND us ONLY $t. 45, 


Canvas 
return the 


IS EXTRA HOLLOW GROUND, 
OUR DIXIE RAZOR HAND FORGED from Genuine Shef- 


Stoves, Ranges, Watches, Stump 

field Steel, tempered by our New, Secret, Electrical Process, | Pullers, Etc. 
giving it the smoothest and keenest shaving edge known. We Free Hones, Fountain Pens, Etc. 
use it and know it is the best Razor made and we want you | After ordering one of our Ra- 
to find it out by giving it a fsir trial. zors, if your wish, you may, by 
The Horsehide Strop, Free with every Razor sold, will keep handing out a few cards we will 
it in perfect condition. This Strop is 2 in. wide, 23 in. long, send you, Earn a $1.00 Hone, or 
made of specially prepared Leather and Canvas, and is alone your choice of Fountain Pens, 
worth $1.00 Don’t delay. Send coupon at once. Write plainly. Automatic Razor Stroppers, Shot 
Guns, Rifles, Watches, Pocket 


, Union City, €a. 
Consolidation of B. W. MIDDLEBROOKS & 00, DIXIE DISTRIBUTING CO, 
CcCouUPOrnz 
of your DIXIE RAZORS for 10 days’ 


and to send you your special Wholesale Factory Price of $1.45, 
If I keep Razor, 


round 
Blay or PPPeYICTI TTT TLirrrrirrTrrrri Terry Point 
square 
B. Fe, Ds cccwccccccccccece TOR cessceccccureane 
55 





THIS 32° 8 


STEEL RAZOR y 45 


THIS, $1: mp STROP 





Guaranteed to 
Strop Alone 
Razor. 


GENERAL CATALOGUE FREE, 
with Razor, or on request, giving 
Wholesale Factory Prices on Sew- 
ing Machines, Buggies, Bee-Hives, 


Knives, etc. 














FREE TRIAL. 
I am to have the $1.00 Strop Free. 
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Where to Get Pure-Bred Poultry. | 


White Rock Winners 


My stock has shorn'its quality]by winning 
in the hottest kine .f competition at Atlanta, 
Augusta, Appalacl.iaa Exposition, Knoxville, 
Tenn., Greensboro, N. C., and Asheville, 

-C. Over 50 prizes and 3 A. P. A. Diplomas 
for best mere in| American class. Hees 
15 for $3. ; 


Wm H. Burch, Box 850, Charleston, S. C. 


PURE BRED STOCK 

Now ts your Seni to buy pure bres cockerels at 
reasonable prices. 130 Wait- Wyundotte cockerels §2 to 

each ‘ou S.C. W.ijte L«ghorn cockerels §2 to $3 each. 

‘aey will make prize winners. At the recent Lynch 
burg Fair, Oct. 1911, fa hot competition, I won the for 
lowiog prizes: Waite Leghorns, {st a: d 8rd cuckerel, 
ist yullet and Ist pen. White be »ttes, 2ud cockerel, 
8rd p.lle:, and 2nd pen. I only w-d young stock. 
Berkshire pigs, eight toten wee i old, $8 each or $15 . 
pair. B-ing oredistue South, our stock Is acclimated 

and yourunnvorisk. All stock guaranteed. Write to- 
aay for full particulars. 
RE Craddock fyloe Farm. Lynchburg, Va., Route !. 


EGGS $1.50 PER SITTING OF 13 


8. O. White and Brown Leghorns, White Wyan- 
dottes, B. P. Rocks, Houdans, ao Minorcas 
Light Brahmas, C.I. Games, and C. ode 
Island Reds. Large Pekin Duck ewe. $1.26 for 
11. Send for folder. It’s free. 

NEVIN POUL TRY YARDS 

UNCLE JOE and NED., Props., 

R.F D 7, Box 48, Charlotte, N. C. 


START RIGHT 


White Orpinyton chicks 6 for for $3 £0 
andabrooder. Noinbreeding. Exhibi- 
tion stock. Write to-day. 


Waveland Farm, Asheboro, N. C. 


Buff Plymouth Rocks 


Pure bred from the best strain in 
America. A few cocks, hens, cock- 
erels and pullets at less than their 
value. Order at once. : 


0.R McAuliy, ikorbinghem, N C 


Choice Poullry ‘ards 


NOW is the time to buy cockerels and pullets 
hatched from our PRIZE WINNE 3S. S.C. Brawa 
and S. C. White Leghorn , S. C. B ack Mi+orca-, Rose 
and S.C Rh delsa d Red , White Wyandottes, Buf 
Ovr-ngto s, Silver Spa gled H: mburgs and Black 
Breasies Red Gam> Bant ms. Cnoice breeders $1.50 
to $8. Satisfaction guaranteed or money refund- 
ed. Catalogue free. 


J.P. SWIF? & SON, Wa-<nesville. N. C. 
































150 Choice Breeders 
1508.C. Reds, Buff Rocks, Anc™ as, » bite Leghorns, 
Black Miacoras and Columbian Wyandottes. Oid acd 
young stoek for sale. Good breeding cockerels $1.50 
a: d up; Dill-ts $1. 25 tu $3. 
te your wantst» 
THEH‘4 AN POULTRY YARDS, Hickory, N.C. 


If you ne: d breediag stock. 





Chotee Young Breeding Stock For Saie 
Best Barred Plymouth Rocks, andS. C. Brown 

Leghorns, in trios, half doz°n, and dozens. Say 

what you want and get my prices, please. 

@ 6 Geer. . - = Nashville. Tenn. 


S C. WHITE LEGHORNS 
Winners at State Fair, 19'0 and 191t 
Cockerels for sale $2.50 e2ch. Trios, $5 and $6. 
Pens, $7.50to $10. Satisfaction guaranteed or 

money bee. Write your wants. 
W B COBB. Chapel Hill, N. C. 


“Ringlet” Barred Rocks 


Choice Lot. BIRDS FOR BREEDING. 
Both young and old. 


STACYS’ STOCK FARM = Amelia. Va 


White Leghors and Wyandotte Cocke-els 
S.C. W. Leghorn (Wyckoff strain) and quality 
White Wyandotte cockerels. Pure bred, heavy 
paying strain. Just the kind P pony will need for 

reeding purposes, from $1.50 to $4. 
PIEDMONT POULTRY YARDS. Henry, N.C. 


Exhibitou R C shode I.land Red co: kereis 
$2 to $10. Satisfaction or money refunded. 
Won5 ribbons recent State Fair, Ral igh; 24 "gem 
last two Char! tte shows. Great laying strain. ‘‘Ho 
I Feed,’’ and ne List free. 
«ars J C. Deaton, Landis, N. C. 

















Bourbon Red Turkeys 


For sale, beautifully marked and of good size. 
Eggs in season. 


Miss Stella McGlothlin, Route 4, Port'an‘, Tenn. 
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HOW TO KEEP FREE FROM LICE 
AND MITES. 


Gas Pipe Roosts and Kerosene Do the 
Trick, 

It is estimated that 80 per cent of 
the old hens that are not consigned 
to the hatchet die from the ravages 
of mites and lice. Of course, ample 
coats of whitewashing and a full op- 
portunity for dust baths must not be 
neglected to guard against straying 
insects, but my manner of construct- 
ing the roosts in the hen-houses wili 
get rid of them. 

I take about ten feet of one-inch 
gas pipe for my poles and bore there- 
in small holes about a foot apart: 
then I wrap the pipe tightly with a 
piece of stout canvas and plug shut 
one end of the pipe. The pipe is 
then filled with kerosene, the re- 
maining end is closed up and the 
roost is placed on ordinary jacks 
about three feet high, with the holes 
turned downwards. This allows the 
kerosene to slowly percolate through 
the canvas and absolutely extermi- 
nates lice and mites. It is on the 
bottom of the roosts that such ver- 
min congregate and the slowly trick- 
ling fluid kills or drives them away. 
Again, the oil being on the bottom 
of the roost, does not make the feet 
of the fowls sore or tender. 

A pipe of the Jength that I have 
mentioned filled with oil will last for 
six months, and when empty it can 
readily be filled by removing one of 
the plugs and pouring in the kero- 
sene. 

Under my roosts I place a row of 
small barrels or kegs half filled with 
straw for nesting purposes. They 
are placed on their sides, with the 
mouth facing the door of the hen- 
house and one section of the head of 
the barrel or keg is left on to pre- 
vent the fowls from scratching out 
the straw and littering up the floor 
of the house. 

On these barrels or kegs I place a 
platform of snugly fitting planks to 
catch the droppings of the fowls and 
they are cleaned off once a week. 
The planks can be drawn out in sec- 
tions and scraped with a trowel or 
hoe, thus keeping the hen-house al- 
ways neat and clean. 

I believe in a dirt floor. It can 
be readily kept as clean as a plank 
floor and does not afford a harbor 
and refuge for rats. While I advo- 
cate feeding the fowls in chaff or 
straw and thus compelling them to 
hunt for their feeds, the feeding 
should not be done in the hen-house. 
It is better to have another 








-Made the 
he only Qe Ast@ailaaaes 


having every feature 
recommende d by Government 
experts in their official EGE) rt, 
Bulletin No. 256—double walls with 
dead sirspece,cleartop, double doors, deep 
nureery and chick tray , etc. Bigge st hatches, 
easiest and cheape st to run. 


SureHatch 


2 . Writetoday. SUR 
i BATCH INCUBATOR CO., 
88 » Fremont, Neb. ' 





If You Want Either prize winners for 
the winter shows or reli+ble breeding stock in 
Bulf, Black and White Orpingtons 

Send to 
Millett s Orpington Farm 


Single Comb Whit- and Bleck Leghorns 
For ers, io » Pulie's, t:0m the 
best tec tan: w rite’ yours ore : ist +. tiop guaranteed. 
hAMSEY Pav. TRY FARM 
Cc. Cc. ener 6 4ro., Pre N C. 


R. I. RtDS- BUFF ORPINGTO S 


Eggs, $1.50 for 15; hens and ccckerels, $2 up. 
E. W. Burke, ae Macon, va. 


Single Comb Reds Exclusi:ely 
b A few cockerels of our “early maturing and 
heavy layiug strain” from prize winning stock. 


They wiil please you. 
FRANKLIN POULTRY YARDS, FRANKLIN, VA, 


Johnson City, Tenn, 





Cro: se, 











-55 Buys Best 
140-Egg Incubator 


tank; nursery, self: Crequiating. 
Best 140-chick hot-water 
90.86. Both ordered together, 
ight p repaid ¢ 


are better. Satisfacti 4 
anteed. Write for ook ay ae 
or send price now and save time. 





PRIZE-WINNERS 
Black Langshans, White Indians Houdans, 
Bantams, Bronze and White Holland turkeys. 
Toulouse geese, Pekin, Indian Runner and 
Muscovy ducks, White African guineas and 
tancy pigeons. Winners at Raleigh and Char- 
lotte. Stock and eggs for sale. Circular free 
FLYNN ELLIOTT, Rt. 6, Charlotte, N. C 


building; 





or room for this purpose and here 
your birds can be kept busy half the 
day. When the straw or. chaff be- 
comes foul, it must be removed and 
if it is kept in a room separate from 
the hen-house, this cleaning does not 
mclest the laying or sitting hens, 

Cc. F. MARKEL. 

Birmingham, Ala. 





DISTINGUISHING SEX IN PIGEONS 


A member of The Progressive 
Farmer Family has written me a 
postal, asking me how he can “‘distin- 
guish the sex of pigeons.’’ 

The prevailing idea that the sex of 
pigeons can be told by the distance 
apart of the bones of the vent is an 
incorrect one. There is no certain 
way of telling male from female, ex- 
cept in watching their movements,and 
the man does not live who can select 
with certainty, from a promiscuous 
lot of pigeons he is unacquainted 
with, the males from the females. A 
man of experience can guess pretty 
closely, but the best of them make 
frequent failures. A sign that has 
been found to be a good one is to 
seize the bill of the pigeon with the 
fingers of the left hand, and the feet 
with those of the right; stretch the 
bird held in this way from left to 
right and the tail will invariably 
either be thrown up over the back, 
or else hugged tightly towards the 
feet. Asa rule, those throwing their 
tail up will be found to be female, 
and those throwing it down to be 
males. But even this test fails at 
times in determining the sex. Ex- 
perienced handlers or breeders can 
tell by the expression of the eye and 
a certain unexplainable action of the 
bird, which seems to be an intuition 
only gained by long experience. In 
many varieties the characteristics of 
the male are so prominent that it is 
easy to select him from the female. 
But take a lot of Fantails, Swallows, 
Trumpeters, Magpies and that class 
of birds, and I will defy any one to 
select at a first attempt all the males 
from the females. As a boy, I kept 
pigeons and have kept a few at dif- 
ferent times ever since, but I fre- 
quently get bothered as to sex. 


UNCLE JO. 





WHAT ANY NEIGHBORHOOD 


MIGHT DO. 

The first grain harvester in my 
neighborhood was bought on the co- 
operative plan. The first rural party 
telephone line was built on the co- 
operative plan. Our neighbors made 
fun of us, but in less than one year, 
90 per cent of our neighbors had 
used our phone to town or had re- 
ceived messages. In other words, 
all had been benefited, and now we 
have fifteen telephones in our neigh- 
borhood. We co-operate in buying 
part of our farming tools; we co-op- 
erate in buying our grass and clover 
seeds and our seed potatoes. All of 
our fertilizer is bought on the co- 
operative plan, and we save from $1 
to $4 per ton by our co-operation 
We buy our bagging and ties on this 
plan, and we use new bagging on 
our cotton. 

M. J. LARDER. 





Every single issue of The Progres- 
sive Farmer is valuable and no 
farmer who wishes to keep abreast 
with the improvements and new 
methods of agriculture can afford to 
miss a single copy. The article in 
a recent issue from the pen of that 
master of the art of scientific and in- 
telligent agriculture, Prof. W. F. 
Massey, on how to plow, is simply 
invaluable and will open the eyes of 
a great number of people.—W. D. 
Woods, Darlington, S. C. 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, ~ 





Manna Feeds 
Make Your Poultry Lay and Pay 


Are not medierted foods 
‘‘ but scientifically mixed 

grain rations. N» grit, 
charenal, and shell. 

MANNA SCRATCH FEED. 

Made from sound sweet grains, 
nixed by machinery in exact propor- 
tions. To be fed ina litter to make 
hens work for it. 


MANNA LAYING FOOD. 
A mash to be fed in hoppers in con- 


nection with MANNA SCRATCH. 
Will make any flock sing and lay. 


MANNA CHICK FEED 
A miature of rice, wheat, millet and 
kaffir. Containing no corn. Positively 
the best feed in America for little 
chicks. 
MANNA DAIRY FEED. 
Strictly a milk and butter producer. 
The result of the best thought of 
to-day in dairy feeding. 


Ask your dealer for the one you 
need most. If he does not carry 
MANNA FEEDS, order from us, di- 
rect and send us his name. Ask for 
FREE SAMPLES and descriptive cir- 
culars. Ask your dealer TO-DAY, 


yD Enea MORGAN CO. 


Memphis,Tenn. 


STEEL. WHEELS 


(Low-Down) 

to fit your farm wagon, 
is the combination that makes 
you look and feel like an Up- 
To-Date farmer. You can do 
4) more work without being so tired 
i} and youcando so much of your 
gE) work alone with the Low-Down 
im Steel Wheels. Ask for free 

Catalogue of Instructions. 
Havana Metal Wheel Co. 
Box 68 Havana, Ill. 














a Made from thorough. [ 
y Galvanized Open 
Hearth steel wire. Our 
free Catalog shows100 | 
styles and heights of 
hog, farm and poultry 
fence at from 


1 1: 2 CentsaRod Up 


M Sold on 30days free trial. If not satisfied re- 
turn it at our expense and we will refund 
yourmoney. 80-rod spool of Ideal galvanized 

BARBED WIRE $1.40 


Write today for large Free Catalogue. 
KITSELMAN BROS. Bex 84 Muncie, Indiana. 


EPEAT IMS ON SEF GOI PRES RRS A ORE 











Spring Wire. Re- 

Madi Galvanized with PURE ZINC. 

ferent styles and 

for every pu 

Be your own merchant and put the 

ever quoted for a first-class fence. 

48-inch Poultry Fence, = 26-9/10c. per rod. 
under our 30-DAYS-FREE-TRIAL-MONEY-BACK 
know. Writeforittoday. It’s FREE. 


Strongest — 
— =er of DOUBLE 
quires fewer posts. Al- 
Will outlast all 
heights to choose 
WE SELL DIRECT TO THE FARMER 
Dealer’s Profit in your own pocket 
26-inch Hog Fence, - + 15c. per rod. 
Special Barbed Wire, $1.40 per 80-rod spool. 
GUARANTEE-CONTRACT. Our big Catalogue 
COILED SPRING FENCE Co. 


FENG | tsar Coiled 
ways tight. Is heavily 
others. Sixty dif- 
from. A FENCE 
AT DEALER’S PRICES, 
where it belongs. Prices the lowest 
47-inch Parm Fence, - - 23-5/10c. per rod. 
Biggest values ever offered and sold 
contains information you ought to 
Box 12 Winchester, Indiana. 





DURABLE 

CHEAP 

ROWN FENCES will outlast any other 

because of heavier wires and thicker gal- 

vanizing. 160 styles for all purposes. Also 
Lawn Fences and Gates. 

Bargain Prices, 13c Per Rod Up 
delivered at your railway station. Send Prod ay 
for catalog and free sample for test. 

The Brown Fence & Wire Company 
Dept.89 Cleveland, Ohio 
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ORCHARD AND GARDEN 











FRUIT TREE 
AFTER 


DISEASES TO LOOK 
THIS WINTER. 


Here Are Some Things You Should 
Not Neglect. 

well enough to spray for the 
and fungus diseases which 
attack the leaves and fruit of the 
trees, but the best and maximum 
amount of fruit never can be pro- 
duced unless the tree itself is in a 
healthy condition. There are a good 
many diseases that attack the trunks 
and branches of fruit trees without 
attacking the fruit and leaves ex- 
cept in an indirect way. Some of 
these diseases may be checked by 
spraying; others must be cut out and 
burned; and some others treated in 
some other ways. These diseases are 
too often lost sight of, even by those 
who spray the fruit to prevent the 
rot, etc. It is the purpose of this 
article to discuss and give directions 
for combatting some of the more 
common of these diseases. 

Black Knot of the Plum and Cher- 
ry.—This is not a very serious dis- 
ease in a well cultivated and well 
eared-for orchard, but it very often 
is serious in an uncultivated and 
poorly cared-for orchard. As we have 
so many such orchards in the South 
it is well enough to discuss the dis- 
ease briefly. It attacks the branches 
of the tree and forms knots or warty- 
like substances on them. It is caused 
by a fungus growth which attacks 
the tissues of the branches and twigs 
and causes the formation of the 
knots. 

These knots are first noticed in 
the spring and are slightly yellow- 
ish in color. During the summer 
they turn to a dark greenish color, 
and in the fall a blackish color is 
taken on. In summer and fall this 
fungus forms spores which are scat- 


1 18 
insects 


tered to other trees by the wind. 
Some of these spores survive the 
winter, germinate the next spring 


and soon all the trees are attacked 
by the disease. 

But we are not so much con- 
cerned in the life history of this dis- 
ease as we are in the method of pre- 
venting it. Of course the disease 
can’t be cured, but it can be pre- 
vented. The best known remedy is 
to cut out these warty-looking knots 
and burn them. Find the branches 
attacked and cut them off from four 
to six inches below the knot formed 
by the fungus and burn them imme- 


diately. Remember, very little good 
will be done by cutting out these 
branches if they are left on the 
ground. 


The proper time for cutting out 
these diseased branches is when you 
first notice them, let it be summer 
or winter. 

Sunscald.—This is one of the most 
serious diseases of fruit trees we 
have, in the South and Southwest, 
and seems to thrive best on dry, 
Sandy land and on southern expos- 
ures. If the disease is followed by 
borers, as is often the case, the tree 
surely is in a rather serious condi- 
tion. 

This disease, as well as almost all 
others, is most common in the neg- 
lected orchard. The best way to 
avoid the disease is to head the 
tree low and practice good cultiva- 
tion. ‘“‘The scalding does not come 
chiefly from the direct action of the 
sun, but rather more from the heat 
Teflected from the soil,’’ says Waugh. 
It is clear that there will be less heac 
reflected from a well cultivated soil 
than from a hard and smooth one. 
‘Cultivation also keeps the trees in a 
gsfowthy condition, which enables 
them to more successfully resist the 
disease. Therefore, cultvation is one 
of the chief ways of warding off this 


ay 


trouble. But heading the trees low 
is the best way of fighting it. If 
the trees are headed low and the 
branches shade the trunk of the tree 
it is clearly seen that the disease is 
fairly well controlled, as it is the sun 
that causes the trouble. 

If the trees are very badly at- 
tacked by this disease they should be 
cut down, as they can never amount 
to much. If great headway hasn’t 
been made, the tree may be saved 
by scraping off all the scaly bark and 
cleaning the place thoroughly. Then 
cover over the place with grafting 
wax, and drive boards in the ground 
or tie them close to the tree, in or- 
der that the tree may be protected 
from further injury by the sun. 
Keep the trees in a _ strong and 
healthy conditions, as it is always 
the weakest trees that scald. 

Gumming.—AIll who grow peach- 
es, plums, or cherries have noticed a 
gummy substance on the branches 
of the trees. The common opinion is 
that an insect causes this gum. This is 
not entirely correct, but there is 
something in the supposition. This 
gum comes from broken down cell 
walls of the branches. The break- 
ing down’ of these cell walls may be 
caused caused by almost any kind 
of any injury to the tree, such as 
broken or split limbs, injury from 
singletree or hames, the injury 
caused by digging for borers, freez- 
ing of the trees, overbearing of the 
trees, and the rot which attacks the 
stone fruits. This fungus which 
causes the rot of the stone fruits 
seems to be the most common cause 
of this gum. Therefore, spraying for 
this disease is one of the important 
ways of checking this trouble. Any- 
thing which will check the above- 
mentioned troubles will help to 
check the disease. Don’t pass this 
trouble by as something of very lit- 
tle danger, as it most certainly is a 
serious disease of the stone fruits. 


L. A. NIVEN. 





HOW TO TELL IF YOU HAVE SAN 
JOSE SCALE. 

Comparatively large numbers of 
these insects may be on the trees 
without being noticed by the un- 
trained eye. If you notice the bark 
on the trunks or branches of your 
fruit trees turning to a sickly ashy 
color and looking rough and “‘scurfy,”’ 
you may be practically certain that 
this insect is present. The branches 
look as though they have had wet 
ashes rubbed over them when they 
are badly infested. 

Unless you are an unusually care- 
ful observer, you are not safe in say- 
ing that you haven’t any San Jose 
scales on your fruit trees. So you 
should spray once with the lime- 
sulphur wash anyway. This mixture 
will kill fungus spores of the rots 
and other diseases. You will kill 
enough of these spores to pay for 
the spraying, even if there shouldn’t 
be a single scale in your orchard. 
And, at the same time, the spraying 
will serve as a form of insurance 
against a serious outbreak of the 
scale. Those who give their trees 
one or two thorough sprayings each 
winter with this mixture, will never 
be seriously injured by the San Jose 
seale. 

This insect is everywhere in the 
United States where fruit trees are 
grown, and the chances are ten to 
one that it is on your trees. Sev- 
eral millions of dollars of damage is 
being done annually in the United 
States by this insect. Will you con- 
tribute to this loss fund? If not 
you must spray your trees this win- 
ter. 


To show my appreciation of your 
paper this is three new sub- 
scribers this year I’ve sent you. I 
consider that your paper should be 
in every farmer’s home and should 
be re-read with care.—Mrs. Cora H. 
Lowe, Mooresville, N. C. 








Trees To Make Your 
Place Worth More 


We grow a very Tire collection? collection of the things that 
wall thrive famously throughout the South. Our con- 
it purpose is to produ e ornamentals that will thrive 
oughont the section of country which weserve. Our 
Shade Trees, Evergreens, Shrubs, Vines, Roses 
— carefully tested and of pr ved worth—will add to the 


ples asure of liv ing, and greatly increase the value of the 
. property. 


They are well-grown, finely de- 
velopea, and will mature rapidly. 
» Beautiful 1912 Catalog 

m tells of shade trees, ever- 
greens, plants, shrubs, 


LEN SAINT Mary 
Nurseries 
B Gien Saint Mary Floride =, vines, roses, citrus and 
= deciduous fruits, nuts, 
etc. Write sow for free 
copy if you intend to 
p= plant this year. 
. Glen Saint Ma 
7 Nurseries Company 
= Rose Avenue 
* Glen Saint Marv, Florida 


GIVE YOUR PLACE A 
HOME-LIKE LOOK 


Don’t forget the comfort pte of the home; a few 
shade trees, a hedge of California Privet, a 
clump of shrubbery or a bed of roses cost very 
little, but add wonderfully to your, comfort and 
pleasure, and yourfamily’s. They make 
your | as worth more, in cash, too! 
Our location, our knowledge of 
& trees and plants and our long 
im experience will help you get 
what you want. Our Cata- 
logue tells all about fruit 
and shade trees—what to 
— and where, and 
It’s free. 


P. l BERCKMANS (€0., Inc. 
ruitland Nurseries 
Box 1070 E, Augusta, Georgia 


























SUMMIT NURSERIES ROSES 
LIVE. GROW AND BLOOM 


Roses make beautiful our homesin 
the present, and carry us backa 
year or ageneration, letting us 


Love, their 
aaae and beauty same sunny 
days, laughing children and happy 
: “It’s a good world after 
a when Rose-buds smile in June 
r December. We grow 140 of the best 
YW; varieties of Roses, 


and other Pecan trees. 
Catalogue mailed free—write y. 


SUMMIT NURSERIES 
Department 22 Monticello, Florida 





on FREE TRIAL 

No money in advance—no bank deposit, 

Horse and Man Power Sprayers for field and 

y orchard, Birreland PowerSprayers. Allhave 

‘™y 6high pressure, thorough a. itation and are built to 

7 iast. Guarant teed for 5 years. We pay freight. 

le, Extia profit pays for the machine. Write to-day for 

our big free catalog, spraying guide and special free 
offer to first :a each locality. 





THE H. L. HURST MANUFACTURING —— 











you have dollars that 
never “sprout.” Are 
rou going to leave them 


tact are brass. Valves are bronze le 
This practical Sprayer is only one of a com- 
—_ line of orchard, rt ae and field tools, 
Write to-day for Booklet. 


BATEMAN MFG. CO., Box 189481 GRENLOCH, N. J. 


MAKE THE OLD ORCHARD 
PAY EXPENSES WHILE 
YOURE STARTING THE NEW 


You’ve heard 
a lot recently about the 
‘trenewal”? of old or- 
chards; have you stopped 
to consider what it might 
dofor YOU? Fruit-grow- 
ing is becoming increas- 
ingly profitable, and it 
will pay YOU to set out 
more trees this spring— 
but fix up your old trees 
first—pay expenses while 
the new ones are com- 
ing on. When you spray 


Y tree, use a 
SPRAY. 


Deming 


because they are heavily and substantially 
built; it is easy to keep up a strong, steady 
pressu-e. Nothing to rust out. 

Ask your dealer, or write us. Accept no 
substitutes for Deming Outfits. 

THE DEMING COMPANY 

270 Success Building Salem, Ohio 

Manufacturers of Pumps for All Uses. Ageuts Everywhere , 
RT RL I, ER EY OE LT TE SF SE LO NT 







































Only Way to Kill 

Boll Worm and Army Worm 
Spray four rows at once, fast as a q¢== 

horse can waik, wiih tue Watson 
Ospraymo Sprayer. Throws tine 
spray mist, with strong force. 
Liquid is stirred and strainers 
cleaned automatically. Proven 
a great success with cotton 
and potato planters. We 
make all kinds of on 
for all — : raying Cal- 
endar and Direc- 
tions, free—the | 





Ask for free catalog. : 


FIELD FORCE PUMP CO. : 
109 Eleventh St., Elmira, N.Y. 


MORE 











Do you want to in- 
crease your potato crop 
10 to 57 bushels per 
acre and t — in- 
crease your profits $5 


POTATOES 
PER ACRE 8:7 22.3 


is the one machine with which an a per- 
fect stand can be obtained. At the Maine 
Experiment Station the yield where the Iron Age 
was used was 57 bushels per acre more than wher= its com- 
petitor planted. It makes no misses, no doubles, in- 
jures no seed. 
In Idaho, Herbert Lambing, an Iowa Agricultural College 
Graduate, has gained attention by his big rors ~ to 
scientific meth le writes in part; The Jron of 
means just cne half my crop this year."” Let it secure for 
you a perfect stand, a bigger yield 
and more profit. _Ask your 
dealer to show you the Iron Age 
Planter, with or without fer- 
tilizer attachment. Tite 
us for special booklet and 
r. bing’s complete 
letter. Both will interest 
you. Remember, ¢ 
planter is but one tool in 
our complete line of Iron 
Age farm ard garden implements. You should know them all. 


BATEMAN M’F’G CO.. Box 1896 — Grenloch, N. J. 


FOR SALE, 


Frost Proot Eaily Jersey Wakeiieid Cabbage 
Piants, grown inthe open sir frim ibe verg 
best seed that could be obtained. Eutirely sree 
from ive. I sbipnohiwg tutego d size stiong 
vealtby .lants, a. d guarontee thim tu g ve en- 
tive satis ac.ion. 5.0 7oc; 1000, $1 25; fom 1000 
to 6001 at #1 oer thousaud 

W. L. WATTERSON, Plant Grower, 
Baskervizle, Va. 


Cabbage, Lettuce and Parsley Plants 


for immediate delivery. Early Jersey 
Wakefield, Charleston Wakefield. Im- 
proved Big Boston Lettuce, extra fine 
field grown plants, $1 per 1000: in 5000 
lots at eighty-five (85) cents per thousand. 
Extra fine curled er Plants” at $1.25 
per 1000. sug ft 
FOX-HA L L 'F A R M 

R. F. D. No. 2. Norfolk, Va. 

Open Air grown and Frost 

Cabbage Plants Proof. Guaranteed prices, 


1,000 for $1; 5,000 for $4.25. Varieties, Early Jer- 
sey Wakefield, Charleston Wakefield, Succes- 





















oe. Augusta Trucker, Flat butch Now ready. 
E SiMPsoN, as Piedmont S C, 





without protec'ion. ror 


sectivns. 


req ested. One thousand 
and up at $1 per thousand. 








L. A. NIVEN. 


Jarge orders and to dealers. 
HIGH CREST TRUCK FARM 


G. L. B. PENNY, Prop., The Tar Heel Cabbage Plant Man, - - - 


Frost Proof Cabbage Plants 


Fine, healthy, stocky plants raised in the open 
best su cess with your 
cab age, set plants raised and harde ed in cod 
10 years exp rience in raising plaats. 
We bave tte Early Jersey ana 
field, succe. sion, flats Dutch and Drumhead. Full 
count and careful'y oe. gu in 60’s if 

5 
Special terms on very 


Ch-riesten Wake- 


Five thoussnd 





Route 1, RALEIGH, N.C. 
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Edited by T. J. BROOKS, Atwood, Tenn. 








FARMERS’ UNION STATES. 

The Farmers’ Union started out on 
its career fighting the credit and 
mortgage system. To help in this it 
urged diversified farming and better 
methods of marketing. As a result 
the States where it has worked long- 
est have progressed faster than oth- 
ers. The organization has been the 
means of getting the agricultural de- 
partments of the States and the Na- 
tional Government and the farmers 
together as never vefore in the his- 
tory of the country. 

The percentage of gain in the val- 
ue of farm products for the entire 
country for the decude ending with 
1910 Si per cent, and for the 
Farmers’ Union States 108 per cent! 

The value of the 1919 crop of the 
entire country was worth $105,102,- 
000 less than that of 1909, In the 
rea Union States it was worth 
$183,034,000 more! The percentage 
of joes in the non-Union States was 
3.6 per cent and the per cent of gain 
in the Union States was 10 per cent! 

Just because some people will put 
Southern diversity solely to the credit 
of the boll weevil, I'll take a cotton 
State that the boll weevil has never 
reached and make some comparisons. 

Georgia’s gain in crop values in 
eleven years has been 188 per cent. 
Her 1910 erops other than cotton 
were worth nearly as much as the 
cotton and all others comtined eiev- 
en years ago. In 1899 Georgia was 
surpassed in crop value production by 
Ohio, Minnesota, New York, Kansas, 
Indiana, Missouri, Pennsylvania, and 
Nebraska in the order named. Now 
she leads them all. 

The cotton crop of 1899 was worth 
only $376,566,000, which is little 
more than the value of the Texas crop 
of 1910. The crop of all the cotton 
States for 1910 was approximately 
$810,000,000. This increase of val- 
ues was due more to increase in price 
than to increase in production. At 
the 1899 price the 1910 crop would 
have brought only about $450,000,- 
00. See? 

The period between 1899 and 1916 
has been one of marvelous agricul- 
tural development in the United 
States. Its like has never been wit- 
nessed in the history of the world. In 
that short time the value of crops has 
increased by 188 per cent in Georgia, 
173 per cent in South Carolina, 140 
per cent in Texas, 129 per cent in 
North Carolina, 119 per cent in Ala- 
bama, 115 per cent in Arkansas, 126 
per cent in Florida, 79 per cent in 
Mississippi, 226 per cent in Oklaho- 
ma, 72 per cent in Virginia, 69 per 
cent in Kentucky, 47 per cent in 
Louisiana, and 81 per cent in Ten- 
nessee. 

Why is it that the Farmers’ Union 
States are forging ahead of non- 
Union States? Compare these figures 
and then be good enough to admit 
that the Farmers’ Union has not done 
these States any harm. Another 
point. You know the boll weevil 
“ruined Texas’ (?). Well, the pesky 
thing has shown the world that the 
South can flourish without cotton. So 
if the price doesn’t suit, just quit 
raising it. 


Crop Values by States, 1909-1910. 
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South Carolina 


Mississippi___- 
North Carolina 


Tennessee ashes 
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ON wmwnnoam- GaininRank, 
Dorn. 


corel bo Ste eee Increase 
WOwnNmram Me Per Cent. 


SRELVSS 


YOUR LOCAL MEETING IN- 
TERESTING. 


MAKE 


The writer was talking to Homer 
Craig at the State Union of Califor- 
nia, a year ago on the subject of needs 
of the and he said that he 
told the members of his local that 
they ought not to be willing to ad- 
mit that they did not have sense 
enough to interest one another when 
they met. 

That is rather an unpleasant way 
to express it, but do you know that 
the weakest link in the chain that 
binds the Union together is the ina- 
bility of the average local to make 
its meetings so interesting that the 
members want to come to the next 
Meeting. 

The local is the foundation of the 
whole structure and must not be neg- 
lected. Take last week’s list of ques- 
tions and call for volunteers at the 
next meeting and see how many will 
agree to discuss some one of the 
questions at a stated meeting in the 
future. Read up on one and open 
the question box. Assign questions 
around and have a forum of discus- 
sion. Be interested in something and 
get others interested. Interest builds 
up anything, and indifference lets 
anything be forgot. Your member- 
ship must not be a burden, but a 
pleasure. 


BUY LESS FERTILIZER. 


The Farmers’ Union recommends 
to the farmers to make fertilizer pay- 
ments for 1912 in three equal instali- 
ments: the first not earlier than in 
December 1, and the remaining two 
at iutervals of not less than 30 days. 

The State Secretary-Treasurer was 
instructed to send his recommenda- 
tion down to the local unons, and 
through the press to ask that all 
farmers insist upon such terms. This, 
with the action of the county busi- 
ness agents of the Union at the re- 
cent meeting in Columbia, advising 
our people to buy no fertilizers, ex 
cept at substantial reducticn fron 
prices now prevailing, and to be ver) 
conservative in their purchases, re 
gardless of the priees that may be 
offered, is regarded by thoughtfu 
men in the order and business met 
and bankers as being a long step to 
ward preventing sacrifice sales of cot 
ton that we so cften see to meet the 
obligations incurred to pay for exces 
sive fertilizer bills. 

E. W. DABBS, 
Carolina Farmers’ 


lucals 





President South 
Union. 
NOTES OF COUNTY UNION MEET- 
INGS. 


We shall be glad to print in this 
department one notice cf any County 
or State Farmers’ Union meeting 
sent us, but as our space is limited 
and so many States are represented 
in our territory, we can only print 
the time and place of meeting with- 
out comment. 

In order that publication ean be 
had without delay, all netices of 
State and County meetings should be 
sent direct to The Progressive Farm- 
er instead of to the editor of this 
department. 





The anual meeting of the North 
Carolina Farmers’ Union will be held 
in Wilson 13-15. All county organi- 
zations are urgei to send full delega- 
tions. 


I have been reading The Progres- 
sive Farmer last September, 
and have gainel more knowledge on 
progressive farming than in all life. 
—wW. B. Hester, Bladenboro, N. C. 


since 


WHAT A SOIL SURVEY IS WORTH. 

(Continued from page 5.) 
cial plant food is so universally es- 
sential to the large crop yields, the 
greatest value of a soil survey is 
that it provides a basis for establish- 
ing definite fertilizer treatments for 
the various soils. In discussing the 
value of soil surveys in England, 
Director Hall says: 


“But the chief application of 
a soil survey in this country lies 
in the information that can be 
afforded as to the use of ma- 
nures; enormous economies 
might be effected in the bills of 
almost every farmer using arti- 
ficial manures, if the latter were 
properly adapted to his soils and 
crops. The farmers cre often 
recommended to carry out ma- 
nurial trials upon their own 
farms until they have ascertain- 
ed the peculiarities and specific 
requirements of the soil, but ad- 
vice of this kinds treats alto- 
gether too lightly the somewhat 
delicate business of conducting 
field experiments. Putting aside 
the mechanical difficulties at- 
tending a trial of this kind, and 
the overpowering effect of minor 
inequalities of the ground and 
other aceidental conditions which 
so often nullify the experimental 
treatment, it is rarely that the 
farmer will be found able to 
arange a scheme of experiment 
likely to give information of 
permanent value. . The 
design and conduct of fleld ex- 
periments must be left to the 
expert, who surveys the subject 
from a wider standpoint, who 
can compare various trials, and 
is in a position to continue them 
for a period of years, rejecting 
at any early stage a consider- 


» » rs 


able proportion which are iney- 7 
itably vitiated by some conceal. © 
ed local peculiarity. A body of 
soil experts conducting a goi] 
survey and field experiments 
Simultaneously in the same 
area and co-ordinating their re- 
sults, ean give advice of the 
most definite character as to the 
scheme of manuring to be adopt- 
ed for each soil type.”’ 
E. J. WORTHEN, 


N. C. Department of Agriculture, 


Why 


They had been engaged only a? 
week. He had kissed her fully forty” 
times that evening. When he stop 
ped the tears came into her eyes and — 
she said. 4 

"Dearest, you have ceased to love | 


He Stopped. 


me.’ 

*“No, I haven’t,’’ 
must breathe.”’ 
nal. 


he replied, “but I 4 
Ladies’ Home Jour. 4 











Atlantic Coast Line 


The Standard Railroad of the South 
Ramifiesthe ‘Nation's Garden Spot” 
through th» States of 

VIRGINIA GEORGIA 
NORTH CAROLINA ALARAMA 
SOUTH CAROLINA FLORIDA 


Four Famous Trains 


“NEW YORK AND FLORIDA SPECIAL” 
(January to April.) 

‘FLORIDA & WEST INDIAN LIMITED.” 

“PALMETTO LIMITED " 

“COAST LINE FLORIDA MAIL." 
Dining cars, a la carte service A‘) 
earroundtbhroughecsrservic framNiw 
ork to both rort Tampa and “niv-hts 

Key cocnectiag with steamships jo aud 

from Havana 
For beautifully illustrated 
and cuovy of the ‘Purple 

addreas 


W.J CRAIG, T.C 


Passenver Traffis Genera! Passe:ger 
Maneger. Ageut. 


Wilmington, N. C. 


booklets 
Foider,” 


WHITE, 




















No Cutting 
No Handlings 


Dirty hands! 


before cooking your food? 


off your tobacco? 





Kar 


EXKEROSENE 





How many 
men can keep their hands clean? 


Does your cook wash her hands 


Does your dealer wash his hands before chopping 
You know—N0O! 

If you are particular about what you eat, why not 
be careful about your chewing tobacco? 


SUNKIST SUNCURED 


is cleaner than the very food on your table 


This convenient can, tobacco and all, 

your dealer’s or 5e, postage prepaid a la Uncle Sam 

= from factory to you anywhere in Amer- 
ica,until January 1, 1912. 


F. R. PENN TGBACCO COMPANY 


aN — 


You hope so! 


costs 5e at 


Kicidsville, N.C. 





&”" FR. PENN 

TOBACCO CO. 

Reidsville N C. 

Enclos d fing Sein 

star psf rene Focke 

T'r SUNAIST Suncured, 

Which my deal does not 
hand!e, 


My dealer’s 


Address____- 








My name 
Address 




















THE MARKETS 

















RALEIGH OOTTON. 


9% 
9 1-16 
8% 





SAVANNAH OOTTON. 
port farnished wy i wit. ams, editor The 


Week ending Nov. 27, 1911 
Cotton -Good ordinary 


--assecemme 77-16 
8% 


fotal sales, bales 23,982 

' The market has ruled fairly active, 
t latterly the tone has become a 

ttle heavier, especially for the lower 
des, which are more plentiful. 


ee 


RICHMOND LIVE STOCK. 


Report furnished by W. G. Lambert, Manager, 
P ‘Oulon Stock Yards. Richmond, Va.) 
November, 27, 1911. 
best, per yeni 
to . per cwt.,..... 
medium Bay 
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racked corn, per bushel .... 
chop. per 100 pounds-----.... 
bran, per 100 pounds —.... 
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NORFOLA PEANUTS. 
wholesale quotations. 


ly PEIMEG o. ..... cnecen.ccecece 
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NEW YORK PRODUCE. 
(Reported by F. J. Root.) 
New York, Nov. 28, 1911. 


*Southern late crop potatoes, per 
bl, $2.50@2.75; others, $2.87@ 
hl2 per 180-Ibs. bulk. Sweets, $2 
3 per bbl. Onions, yellow, $2@ 
50 per bag; red, $1.75@2 per 100- 
» bag; white, $1.50@2 per crate. 
ibbage, white, $10@14 per ton; 
8d, $18@22. Brussels sprouts, per 
t, 6@9c. Green beans, $1@3.50 
Sr basket; wax $1@2.75. Beets, $1 
p1.50 per bbl.; N. O., per bbl., $2@ 
Carrots, N. Y., per bbl., $2@ 
50; common, 75c.@$1.25. Cucum- 
fs, $2@3 per basket. Chicory, 
50@2 per bbl. Celery, $3@4 per 
bunches. Cauliflower, $1@3 

® bbl., short cut. Eggplant, $1.50 
-50 per box. Escarol, $1.50@2 
bbl. Horseradish, $4.50@5 per 
pounds. Kale, 40@50c. per 
Lettuce, 50c. @ $1.60 per basket. 

» $2@4 per 9-basket carrier. 
eas, $4@5 per basket. Peppers, 
50@2 per bbl. Pumpkins, 50@ 

& per bbl. Parsley, $1.50 per 100 
Mches. Romaine, $1.50@2.50 per 
Shallots, $7@8 per bbl. Spin- 
m,50@65c. per bbl. Squash, 60@ 
m. per bbl. Turnips, $1@1.25 per 
m., for white. Tomatoes, Fla., $1 


@3 per carrier. Watercress, $1 50 
@ 2.50. 

Apples, average $3.50 per bh 
Pears, $1@3. Grapes, $2.50 per 
basket case, Niagaras. Cranberries. 
$7@9 per bbl. 

Factory butter, 22@23c.; cream- 
ery, 32@36c. Eggs, 25@28c. for 
average grades, with near-by up to 
40@ 45c. 

Wheat, 
Oats, 54c. 

Mess pork, $16.75@17.35 per bbl. 
Mess beef, per bbl., $12. 


dull; per bushel, 98c 


RICHMOND TOBACCO. 
( 2evorted by E. K. Vietor & Co., Leaf Tobacer 
Strips, Stems and Scraps.) 

We have had another week of 
heavy receipts and slowly advancing 
prices for almost all grades of tobac- 
co. Particularly, sun-cured tobaccos 
seem to be in strong demand and 
prices towards the close of the week 
were about 50c. per hundred higher 
than they opened. Some little fired 
tobacco was being offered and was 
sold at satisfactory prices to the 
farmers. So far the quality of the 
crop is somewhat disappointing as 
everybody lad expected a more uni- 
form tobactu with better body. Al- 
though w had a heavy rain this 
week the weather has turned cold 
and dry and we do not look for quite 
as full receipts next week as we had 
this. 


VIRGINIA TORACCO MARKETS. 


The cold weather of the past week 
had some effect on the delivery of 
tobacco on the various Virginia mar- 
kets. 

At Richmond, about 500,000 
pounds was sold. The average for 
all goods disposed of was $8.70 per 
100 pounds, the top-notch figures be- 
ing $31.50. 

At Lynchburg, the prices were very 
satisfactory. In fact all common and 
medium grades were selling high 

The sales on the Farmville market 
were not so large the past week, but 
the prices were high on all grades. 

Although the finer grades of wrap- 
pers have not as yet made their ap- 
pearance on the Bedford City market. 
those of inferior quality have been 
bringing $15 per 100. The prices on 
lugs still continues very high, witn a 
steady demand. The number of buy- 
ers for foreign shipment at this mar- 
ket, besides the local manufacturers, 
is the secret of success in disposing 
of the leaf on such advantageous 
terms to the grower. 

There was an increase of offerings 
of loose leaf on the Petersburg mar- 
ket the past week, the sales for the 
current week amounting to 187,730 
pounds. The general quality of the 
new crop is better than for several 
years past. 

The receipts were very good on the 
Danville market, but were cut some- 
what short by the harsh, cold weath- 
er. Prices were firm under strong 
competition from the buyers. 

Larger quantities, and _ better 
grades have been the rule this season 
on the South Boston market, and the 
past week was no exception to the 
rule. J. M. BELL. 

The Memphis Commercial-Appeal 
has published its annual forecast of 
the cotton production for 1911, esti- 
mating the field growth at 15,045,000 
bales. This is exclusive of linters se- 
cured at cotton oil milis and what 
are termed as ‘‘re-packs.”’ 








I have had your paper on trial for 
ten weeks and we can not afford to 
do without it; it is worth many 
times the price—A. W. Johnson, 
Taylorsville, N. C. 


How 


cents. 

















eco. it Cost 


he Year ? 


The first price of a cream separator is no basis 
for figuring its cost. 
of shoes which, with $1.00 worth of repairs, lasted 
12 months, making an average monthly cost of 25 
At another time, you paid $3 at the start, 
only 50 cents for repairs, and the shoes lasted 

24 months—an average cost of less than 15 

cents permonth, Which wasthe better buy? 

The same principle holds good in 

cream separator buying. 


Suppose you paid $2 for a pair 


You may pay a low price 


at the start—but such a separator will need frequent 


repairing—and won’t last. 


The cost per year will be 


double that of a good separator. 


IHC 


> Cream Harvesters 
Dairymaid and Bluebell 


are famous for their durability. 
They skim close and run easy for 
years. They are built for long, hard, steady 


service, 


Here are some of their advantages: J BY 
Milk and dust-proof gears which are easily ° 


& 
accessible—a feature found on no other separators; IHC 


a patented dirt-arrester which removes the finest 

particles of dirt before the milk is separated; frame 
entirely protected from wear by phosphor bronze bush- 
ings; large shafts, bushings and bearings. 

I H CCream Harvesters are made in two styles—Dairy- 
maid, chain drive, and Bluebell, gear drive—each in 
Let the IH C local dealer tell you all the 
facts, or, if you prefer, write direct for catalogues and 

any special information you desire. 


International Harvester Company of America 


(Incorporated) 


four sizes. 


Chicago 


Service Bureau 

The Bureau isa 
clearing house of 
agricultural data. 
It aims to learn 
the best ways of 
doing things on 
the farm, and then 
distribute the in- 
formation. Your 
individual experi- 
ence ma, Felp 
others. Send your 
problems to the 
1HCService Bu- 
reau, 









































KEEN Kl 


The ideal way to equip your 
workshop is to buy one of the 
Keen Kutter Tool Cabinets, 
Unlike the tool chest where the 
tools come in contact with each 
other and injure the edges, in 
the Keen Kutter Cabinets the 
tools are hung each in a place 
of its own. All bear the Keen 
Kutter trademark, which stands 


Trademark Registered. 





It is poor economy to buy unknown tools—when you have need for 
a tool of any kind it must be in good condition for good work. 


**The Recollection of Quality Remains Long After the Price is Forgotten.’’ 


If not at your dealer's, write us. 
SIMMONS HARDWARE COMPANY (inc.), St. Louis and New York, U. S. A. 


Style 
K-3 
This Cabinet 
Contains 21 
Keen Kutter 
Tools 


Price, $15.00 





Tool 
Cabinets 


for highest quality, material and 
temper. Keen Kutter Tool 
Cabinets range in price from 
$8.50 to $125. The cabinet il- 
lustrated above is about what 
we would recommend for a well 
equipped farm workshop—its 
price is $15. Write for our tool 
cabinet book, showing the styles 
and prices. 


—E. C. SIMMONS, 




















McKay Steel Roller Bearing Sulky Stalk Cutters 


The World's Best. Not in theory but in actual test trial in the 


i 
wie } field 


; ; Lathe turned 
Pee - aig 


% 


f ® 

B.¢ 
& 

. 

Ve. ¢ 
¢ 


12 eA 


Will positively cut large and thickly 
ter, cleaner and closer than any other of its kind ever produced. 


lanted stalks bet- 


2 and superior dirt protection. Although 
of greater weight than most others the 
draught is thirty per cent. lighter. Re- 
markably easy to operate Itis made for 
hard aad long service Has woa highest 
rize at all Fairs where showa 8:fore 
uying Staik Cutters every farmer should 
look carefully into this matter. 
Write today for full descriptive circu- 


Dunn, N.C. 































































For Universal Service 





The Press and the Bell System 


The power of the individual writer 
is multiplied by the printing press. 
In the same way the power of the 
individual telephone is multiplied by 
the Bell system. In both cases in- 
creased usefulness comes from prog- 
ress towards universal service. 


By means of the press the knowl- 
edge and thoughts of writers are 
spread throughout the iand, main- 
taining among all the people the 
common ianguage and the mutual 
‘ understanding which makes for na- 
tional co-operation. 


By means of the Bell sysiem, 


each individual telephone becomes 
connectable with every other tele- 


AMERICAN 


TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAP 


phone and each unit in the nation 
is given a personal membership in 
the most highly developed system of 
communication that the world has 
ever seen. 


The press prepares people for 
co-operation; the Bell telephone 
system enables them to really co- 
operate. The press educates people 
separately; the telephone cnables 


them to act upon their mutual 
knowledge immediately and ct any 


distance. 


By co-operation with telegraph 
and cable systems, universal service 
for communication is being made 
international. 


H COMPANY 


AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


One Policy 


One System 


Universal Service 
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LOW RATES AND 


Use the Southern Express Company Service 


The easiest safe way to send money is by SOU TH":RN EXPRESS sy ppt 
ORDweRS. Taey .equire no wre tten app.ication. They make it easy for you 


ABSOLUTE SAFETY 





Not over. $2:50............ 3c 
Over 32.50, not over $5___ 5c 
Over 35, not over $10.__._ 8¢ 
Over $10, not over $20___.10¢e 
Over $20, not over $30. ___12¢ 


i" Over $100 at above rates, according to amount. 


Over $39, not over $40___.15¢ 
Over $49, not over $50 __. 18¢ 
Over $59, not over $60___.20¢c 
Over $39, not over $75. ___25¢ 
Over $75, not over 3100___30c 








your money i1 »OUrH 
ORDE<s. They ace se f identifving. 
cannot afford t 
loxsing your woser 


Ex’S MONEY O&DERS. 





The safest and most co wwenient wry to bt meenar. when travelling, is to have 
SRN EXY?RESS C OM 
They cost $0 ‘get and are so convenient yon 
run the risk >of cacryiag cur-enc 
No risk—no worry with SOUTHBA w EXPRESS [TR VEL. 
Sold at al. vrin “pal of -ces 

The quickest, safest way to shio vour merchand ses, money, valuable:, 
vegetaol +s, ezgs, and vulua ole papers is via the SOU THERN EXPRESS COMPANY: 


We have an office and agent in your express town. 
him and buy your money orders and make your shipments through him. 


THE SOUTHERN EXPRESS CUMPANY 


ANY’S TRAVELER'S MONEY 


are always worryiny abo . 


f uits» 


Get acquainted with 
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Imported Bulbs, best obtainable. 


vergreens. 


GEO. 
Greensboro, . - 





BEAUTIFY YOUR HOMES 


For prices of Bulbs see The Progressive 
Farmer, Oct. 21st, page 20. Ornamental Shrubs and Trees, 


Roses and Ev- 


Full ‘line of Hedge Plants. If interested, ask for catalogue. 
Me. KJ ODD, 


North Carolina. 











TEN AMERICAN AND @ EUROPEAN 1 AWARDS 


QUCTS <i 


THE BEST 
BY EVERY TEST 











AT YOUR. 
GROCER 10°~<25* 
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WHAT COLLEGE. MEANS TO THE 
COUNTRY GIRL. 
(Continued from page il.) 

to trace Paul’s missionary journeys 
or Christ’s pilgrimage here on earth 
She also gains many practical sug- 
gestions, which she can put into 
practice at her home church. 

The literary society is a source of 
untold good to ihe girl. She gains 
experience in committee work 
learns to stand on her feet and ex- 
press her opinions with self-posses- 
sion and presence of mind. The 
training which she gains in this w-y 
will be of great service to her in af- 
ter life. 

Leaving college and its associa- 
tions, the country girl steps out into 
a world transformed—a changed 
world because she herself is changed 
She is no longer simple and unde- 
veloped, but is a woman of common- 
sense and wide-awake intelligence 
Back she goes to her home filled 
with noble aspiraticns for beautifv- 
ing it, and for giving facility and 
system to the household duties. She 
carries to her community a fund of 
suggestions and ideas for organiza 
tion of Bibie classes, book clubs, and 
literary societies, which will do much 
toward raising the standard of ideas 
of her friends and associates. 

She introduces new plans into the 
rural school, lays stress upon the 
need of longer terms, better equip 
ment and a new and broader currie 
ulum. She scorns to look upon 
teaching as a business by which she 
may earn money for selfish interests 
She asks herself the question: ‘What 
is there in me to help each child in 
this school?’’ and looks upon teach 
ing as “The highest and noblest, the 





most delicate, and beautiful, an: 
grand of arts.”’ 

She is, in short, a hopeful, practi 
eal, influentinl] woman; for she hb 
knowledge and knowledge is happ 
ness because ‘‘to have knowledge 
road, deep knowledge—is to kno 
true ends from false and lofty thir 
from low.” 

TEACH THE CHILDREN PROP! 


TABLE 
(Two-Dollar 


MANNERS. 


Prize Letter.) 
We judge a person’s raising nivi 
yy his table Mainers than by ai 
sther one thing. 
uore 


Why, then, is nm 


‘thought taken about the cui 


ersation and general tamily tone 
ueal time? Chiidren are early an 
“aStly impressed and if they ai 


aught true courtesy and politene: 
it the table, while young, it will uc 
come awkward when they are grow 

Too often is the child an 
sor at tie table, taking that 
unity to show his worst faults. i: 
‘an be cured very quickly by disk 
vline and example—powertful alii 
vhen they go hand in hand. As 
srows Older he can be made to re 
ige that because he is young he i 
not excused from showing at the din 
ing table unselfishness, self-contro 
and obedience to those older tha: 
himself. 

Sometimes the only meeting plac 
of a family of growing boys and 
girls is at the table. Yet, as a rule 
how much is there still left to be 
desired in the way of cheerfulness 
and conversation during the meals. 
Each one should come to the table 
prepared to show his best side, the 
side that comes out with evening 
clothes and party dresses, the side 
too often withheld from family life. 
be it bestowed ever so abundantly 
elsewhere. 

Be cheerful at the table. 
light, pleasant, happy things. 
bring your troubles to the table. 
of some pleasant happening, some 
dear friend you have just met 
some little anecdote you have heard 


Oppre 


Op pe 


Talk of 


Tell 


ant time of the day. 





Parents should give an example 





Do not | 


Make the meal time the most ees 


Your Best Insurance 


against accident when driv- 
ing along dark roads is one 
of our famous Rayo Driving 
Lamps. 

Rayo Driving Lamps will 
not blow or jar out. 


They are smaller than 
other driving lamps, but 
have a magnifying power 
that throws a bright light 
many feet ahead, while the 
extra large ruby disc in the 
rear is readily discernible in 
any weather. 

Rayo Driving Lamps are fur- 
nished with double side bracket 
attachments, to fit square or round 
posts. They can be used on all 
kinds of vehicles. 


In addition to Driving 
Lamps, the Rayo lige in- 
cludes lanterns of all styles, 
sizes and finishes—each the 
best of its particular kind. 
All are equipped with select- 
ed Rayo globes, with wicks 
inserted in burners ready to 
light. 

Dealers everywhere; or 
b> for descriptive circular to any agency 
of the 


Standard Oil Company 


(Incorporated) 


Corn ish =: Sent On A 


Sold Under Bond To Plea Please 


Don't pay hastiiy—insis: hai ine maker Prove AE fe 
e@rument and you will Kuow whether it wtii pores you 
and =e theen.o 
ciaimed 
Cornish panos 
andorgansaresent 
on trial to dem 
onstrate gual 
s ity without obit 
er seg 
a buyere to Kee 
them ana are sol 
op a binding basie 
that, tf not exr~t 
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eoiah ee ae 
Sa de aii a 


j | gatisfactory the 
} 2) Be tnstrnment wi) be 
aie taken bac at any 
time withinayear 


refunding al} par 
chese money,togetner with ereignt charges bcth ways. 
Sold At Factory Prices 
By the Cornish ‘Ye:"s Approva: . 
Plan’ you buy intei'sently save 
one-third or morec, regulat retat} 
price. and get au tnetrument of re 
nowned quality and superior tone 
Perfectior of materiai and work 
Manship guaranteed for 25 years 
You Choose Your Own Terms 
Send today for the handsome 
Cornish Book, which explains 
fully our very itbera: terms of 
se.ling plans auc sbows the 
atest styiea of pianos and or 
gans You shouid have this 
Deautifully illustrated book. 
Whetoer you buy or not 


Cornish Go. se ng 





When you buy of us there are 
no “‘in-between’’ middlemen’s 
Profits to come out of your 

pocket—that’s because we 
manufacture and sell direct 
from factory to you at the very 
lowest factory prices, saving you from $35 
to $40 on the purchase of guaranteed 


Golden Eagle Buggies 


Wealso ears antee to save 
fou $4.50 to $7.50 on the 
pee quality Harness, 
Perfect Satisfaction 
Guarunteed or Your 
wloney Refunded 
Golden Eagle Buggy Co. 
12-16 Picimont Ave., 
Atianta, ia. i 
Write Tod: y for J ies 
This Famo ts 
Book No 8-K A \ie Z 
of Buggy aud ( —> - 
Harne ‘s C7 
Bargains X 4 
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Buif Plymouth Rocks 












Two extra good breeding pens 
for sale cheap. Also cockerels. 
A. H. Kirk, - - - Heradon, Va. 
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in the matter of conversation, for 
without pronounced example in this 
line nothing can be taught. This 
atmosphere of congenial and pleas- 
ant talk at the table cannot grow in 
a day. It takes years to cultivate 
it, and only a persistent ideal in the 
minds of the parents will enable 
them to fight through the conflicting 
elements that are always at war for 
possession of the hearth, and help 
them toward establishing at their 
meals the grace and courtliness be- 
longing to all well-bred and well- 
raised people. 
MRS. C. E. ROBINSON. 
Pelican, La. 





HOW TO GROW A HEDGE 
AROUND THE YARD. 


Whether you live in the country. 
town or city an evergreen hedge 
around the yard or just on the 
sides will help the looks of the place 
wonderfully. A hedge can very of- 
ten be used in the back yard for the 
purpose of screening unsightly ob- 
jects. And then an evergreen heldge 
is beautiful within itself, when we 
are so lucky as not to have any un- 
sightly objects to hide with it. 

The evergreen Japonica is some- 
times used for hedges. The Califor- 
nia privet is also frequently used, 
but by far the best hedge plant for 
this section is the Amoor River priv- 
et. The Japonica is coarse and 
rough-loo*ing. The California priv- 


et sheds its leaves all at one time. 


during the winter. The Amoor Riv- 
er privet remains green all the 
time, and is not coarse and rough- 
looking like the Japonica. It will 
grow in almost any kind of soil and 
the vigorous way in which it grows 
under and near large trees is truly 
wonderful. The extreme ease by 
which it may be propagated is an- 
other strong point in its favor. 

Rooted plants may be bought from 
nurseries from 
tLousand, but the cuttings from this 
hedge plant are so easy to root that 
it is unnecessary to buy rooted 
plants if you can get a few cuttings 
to start with. The cuttings may first 
be put in the nursery row and grown 
one year and then transplanted to 
their permanent quarters, or the cut- 
tings may be put right where they 
are to remain. I prefer the latter 
method, as it is easy to get 75 to 90 
Per cent of them to grow. If you 
wish to put the cuttings right where 
the hedge is desired, first dig a 
trench one foot wide and one foot 
deep. Im the bottom of this trench 
place four or five inches of thorough- 
ly rotted and fine manure, and pack 
it tight. Finish filling the trench 
with a rich and finely pulverized soil. 

Now make and plant the cuttings in 
the following manner: Cut a branch 
from one of the hedge plants, pref- 
erably about the size of slightly 
smaller than a lead pencil. Cut off a 
Piece six inches long, making the 
lower cut about %4-inch below a bud 
and the upper cut about %-inen 
above a bud. Make the lower cut 
8quare across, and the upper one 
sloping. Now plant two rows of 
these cuttings in the trench, one 
Tow three inches from either side of 
the trench. The soil will be loase 
and the cuttings may be stuck down 
In the soil, but the trench should 
be opened out if the soil isn’t loose 
enough for this method of planting 
The cuttings should be set in such 
4 Way that the upper bud is barely 
above the surface of the soil. Do 
hot set the cuttings directly opposite 
€ach other in the two rows, but half 
Way between, in an alternate way. 
Then if one dies, there is one so close 
by that the dead one will hardly be 
Missed. This will also cause the 
hedge to be broader. Firm the soil 
around the cuttings. Plant them 
out this way any time during the 
Winter and they will begin to grow 
early the next spring. 
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The way to healthful cooking is to start right— 


with Coticlene. 


Cottoiene-cooked food agrees with one because 
Cottolene contains not an ounce of hog fat—it is a vege- 
table instead of an animal product. Its 
wholesomeness and purity are vouched for 
Cottolene is “the fat from the 


by Nature. 
flower.” 


All the country’s best cooks — Mrs. 
Mary J. Lincoln, Mrs. Sarah Tyson Rorer, 
Mrs. Helen Armstrong, Marion Harland, 
Lida Ames Willis, and a dozen others of 
national reputation—recommended Cotto- 
lene in preference to lard or any other 
‘medium for frying and shortening. 


Isn’t the testimony of such experts 
worth something to you? 
You can afford to pay afew cents more 


per pail for Cotiolene, because it goes one- 


third farther than butter or lard. 


Made only by 
THE N. K. FAIRBANK COMPANY 


Listen to the Man who Knows’ 


sy 
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$2.75 to $5.00 per, 


These hedges should be cut back 
rather severely each fall in order 
that the hedge may become strong 
and thick. L. A. NIVEN. 


USES OF COPAL VARNISH. 


My parents kept ‘‘copal varnish” 
in the home ready for use at all 
times. It is a good “ready mender’”’ 
for broken dishes, glass, toys, etc.; 
better than ordinary glue. Warm and 
dry the surfaces, apply varnish thin- 
ly, and press together closely. Let it 
dry a few days. 

It is also one of the best remedies 
for burns or scalds. Apply freely 
over the entire burned surface in- 
stantly, and wrap with dry cloth over 
the varnish. If it can be gotten on 
instantly few burns will blister even. 
We used it also for small cuts and 
bruises. Cleanse thoroughly and 
cover with clean cloth covered with 
pure varnish to exclude the air. Then 
wrap with dry cloth and leave it un- 
til healed. It is a good thing to have 
among the household remedies. Keep 
corked. ALTON M. WORDEN. 


Her Bashful Beau. 








An intensely bashful young mab 
was driving one evening with a 
young lady whom he had been egall- 
ing on for sometime previous. The 
stillness of the evening and the beau- 
ty of the scene around him inspired 
his courage, and, with his face for- 
ward, he asked suddenly, ‘“‘May I kiss 
you?’’ 

“Surely,” she coyly replied. 

‘“‘Aw,”’ he said, his face scarlet, and 
larruping his horses to a run-——‘‘aw, 
I was only foolin’.’’—April Lippin- 
cott’s. 


” 


“How do you folks get along, be- 
ing so far from a doctor?’”’ 

‘“‘Wa-al, ye see, most of us have t 
die a nat’ral death.—Judge. 

I think The Progressive Farmer is 
worth ten times its cost, and I am 
glad to think that I am going to 
get it for my boys.—E. F. Smith, 
Grifton, N. C. 

































































“MADE FROM THE HIDE OF A TEXAS STEER” 
A Meial Gun in Leather Holster—Swellest Novelty! 
Here's the biggest HIT in years. They're all the rage. Made 


of good quality tan colored leather. The gun is a miniature 





Vp metal reproduction of a Colt six shooter, holster 2!4 in. long, gun 214 

jf W in. Justthe rightsize. It’s the niftiest, most attractive, good servic- 
yf able watch fobever gotten up. Everybody wants them, for dress or 
if 4 work, for youngor old, and I’ll send you one absolutely FREE with my 


compliments just to get you acquainted with Profitable Farming, the great 
corn belt farm journal; illnstrated, handsomely printed twice a month: 
has spicndid editorials, up-to-the-last-minute market pages, agricultural 
departinents, special features. Regular price 25¢ year, worth four times 
asmuch. Justsend 25c, stamps, coin or money order fer one year of 
Profitable Farming and I'll start the paper and send watch fob by mail. 
Send forone TODAY. F. J. WRIGHT, Editor, Box 1096, St. Joseph, Mo. 




















THE SEWING MACHINE OF KNOWN VALUE 


{Known the world over for its Serving Qualities. 


Thz only Sewing Machine which is a life asset at the price you ‘pay. Purchase the 
NEW HOME and you will not have an endless chain of repairs. It is better made, does 
uicer sewing, easier to operate, and more silent than any other. Guaranteed for all time. 


Wnte THE NEW HOME SEWING MACHINE CO., Orange, Mass. for booklet F 














Reig UF 


Bare 


ONLY $10.00 


Cash, balance $5 per month, buys 
this 3-year- guaranteed buggy. 
Buggies $29.50 up; Surries 
$45.00 un; Farm Wagons $40.00 
up. We trust honest people 
located in all parts of the world. 


Write For FREE CATALOGUE. 


Century Manufacturing Co., 
Dep’t 902 East St. Louis, Il. 
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One or all of these valuable books o ; 
the cultivation and fertilization of nearly 
every crop the South grows. 





FROM aA 


California Fruit Grower 


WHO Is USING 


4500 Tens THOMAS PHOSPHATE This Season. 
ED Nes. BES ty iF) 











From cover to cover each of these books is filled with vital facts about farming. The treatment of soi , 
the cultivation of crops, are Ciscussed by foremost agriculturists. The results of various experiments at Expert 


ment Stations are related. You can profit by the record of their successes and failures. You cannot read thes¢ 
books and not be a better farmer. 


____. Thomas Phosphate for Home Mixing or Direct Application 
to Southern Crops. 


This book was written by Thcs. M. Knight, Soil Expert of the Agri- 
cultural Experts Association, 2 practical farmer himself. 


Up-to-date Fruit Growing with Thomas Phosphate Powder. 


How to fertilize different fruit crops—The danger of acid fertilizers is’ 
fully discussed and the methods told for securing the highest flavored fruit” 


It takes up the composition of ready mixed fertilizers. The saving 
effected by Home Mixing— Hew to tell what your land needs—How to mix 
to suit your soil and crop—Wh..t is Analysis— Meeting the demands of cot- 
ton, corn, tobacco, czts an clover crops—Keeping off disease—Plowing 
and Subsoiling—Amouni <i . ertilizer per acre—Harvesting, etc. 


with good keeping qualities. 











Home !Aixing and Special Formulas 


The Voice of Authority on Thomas Phosphate 


In this leaflet we have some words of wisdom from the able pen of Pro- 
fessor Massey, the experiences of Luther Burbank and the resuits of experi# 
ments at the various agricultural colleges. 4 








This is a reference book of valuable formulas. It contains the analysis 
of various plant foods ard shows what to mix for various soils and crops. 





2,020 Bushels of Corn on 20 Acres 








A customer tells how he prepared the soil—planted the corn—fertilized, 
and the results that he secured. 

Every farmer in the South can read with profit the results of this 
planter’s methods. Its adoption would mean a marvelous increase in the 
corn crops of the South 





Thomas Phosphate— The Ideal Fertilizer for Wheat, 
Grasses and Legumes. 


How Thomas Phosphate is made—Its analysis—Why it cannot be 
washed away—Its properties— Reports of Agricultural Colleges and Experi- 
ment Stations on its use—How to tell the Genuine—Its value alone and if 
combination with other plant foods for Wheat, Grasses, Peanuts, Alfalfa 
and Clover. 7 








Four Fine Formulas for Fall Fertilization __ 


This folder is what its name implies—four formulas of proven success 
for fall crops. 











Some Suggestions of Interest from a California Fruit Grower. 


A folder of vital interest to all who grow fruit, and which will richlyy 
repay the few moments needed to peruse it. It tells of the writer’s expe 
ence with Thomas Phosphate. 





How To Secure These Books 


All of ths literature within your reach. It cannot be bought, but we will send it FREE to fart 


who are interested in progressive farming ! 


Just select those that you want, and we will send you the desired copies. 
As the edition is limited. we will have to give preference to those who apply first. Sit down and writ 


for them naming the books you want, 


The Coe-Mortimer Company, 


CHARLESTON, 


SOUTH CAROLINA 





